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June Lockhart 


Raymond Massey 


The theatre is giving its whole - hearted 


support to A N TA 


When these outstanding actors and actresses, and 
scores of other noted artists, contributed their services 
to The ANTA ALBUM performance at The Ziegfeld 
Theatre, January 18, 1948, they gave memorable proof 
that the entire professional theatre is united to help 
The American National Theatre and Academy achieve 
its aim of providing more theatre for more people in 
every state of the Union. 

ANTA, since the war, has been enlisting the best 





Helen Hayes 


John Gielgud 


Judith Anderson 


talent in our college, community, and professional 
theatre to fulfill this aim. 
ANTA, which was granted a charter by Congress in 
1935, as the official national theatre of The United 
States, is a common meeting ground for professional 
and amateur, for producer and stagehand, for the 
American theatre and the theatre of other countries. 
ANTA is an ideal, a faith in the future of the living 
theatre as a vital force in the community and the na- 
tion, and a belief that more and better theatre can be 
brought to all who want it. 

For additional information about ANTA, and how 
it can help stimulate and create theatre activity in 
your community, write to: 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY 
139 West 44th Street 
New York 18, New York 





Clarence Derwent 


Dorothy Stickney 
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Segal 


Ivan Simpson 
Walter Huston 
Reginald Mason 


Vivienne 


Jane Cowl 
Richards 


William Gaxton 
Kent Smith 
Donald 


Tilly Losch 
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Florence Reed 
Maurice Evans 


Jimmy Savo 
Katharine Cornell 
Bert Lahr 
Jack Pearl 
Oliver Cliff 
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Current Theatre Index 


Consult your daily newspaper for possible 
changes 


ALLEGRO—Majestic, 44 St. W. 
Ci 6-0730 

See page 5 

ANGEL IN THE WINGS—Coronet, 
49 St. W. Ci 6-8870 

See page 6 

ANNIE GET YOUR GUN-——Imperial, 
45 St. W. Co 5-2412 

See page 7 

A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE— 
Barrymore, 17 St. W. Ci 6-0390 

See page 8 

BORN YESTERDAY——-Lyceum, 45 
St. E. Ch 4-4256 

See page 9 

BRIGADOON—Ziegfeld, Sixth Ave. 
at 54 St. Ci 5-5200 

COMMAND DECISION—Fulton, 46 
St. W. Ci 6-6380 

See page 1] 

FINIAN’S RAINBOW—46 St. W. 
Ci 6-6075 

FOR LOVE OR MONEY—Henry 
Miller, 43 St. E. Br 9-3970 

See page 10 

HABIMAH Players 

See page 12 

HARVEY—48 St. E. Ci 54396 

HIGH BUTTON SHOES—Schubert, 
144 St. W. Ci 6-5990 

See page 13 

JOY TO THE WORLD—Plymouth, 
45 St. W. Ci 6-5196 

LOOK, MA, ['M DANCIN’ —Adelphi 
54 St. E. Ci 6-5097 

See page 14 
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Cultivate the gift-ticket 
habit for weddings, 
birthday and anniversary 
presents, or whenever 
you want to provide a 
pleasant evening. Buy 
them at the box-office or 
by mail order. 


a a 
Theatre Arts is published monthly from Oct. to May and bi-monthly from June to September, by Stage Publications, Inc., 130 West 56th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Printed in U. S. A. Application for reentry as second class matter pending at the 
1948. Subscription $5.00 for twelve issues, U. S 
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OUR PRESENTS PLEASIN 


MAKE MINE MANHATTAN— 
Broadhurst, 44 St. W. Ci 6-6699 

MACBETH—National, 41 St. W. 
Pe 6-8220 

See page 17 

MAN AND SUPERMAN—Hudson, 
44 St. E. Br 9-5641 

See page 15 

ME AND MOLLY—Belasco, 44 St. 
E. Br 9-2067 

See page 16 

MEDEA—Royale, 45 St. W. 
Ci 5-5760 

See page 19 

MISTER ROBERTS—Alvin, 52 St. 
W. Ci 5-5226 

See page 18 

OKLAHOMA—St. James, 44 St. W. 
La 44664 

See page 2] 

SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD—Play- 
house, 48 St. E. Ci 5-6060 

STRANGE BEDFELLOWS— 
Morosco, 45 St. W. Ci 6-6230 

See page 22 

THE HEIRESS—Biltmore, 47 St. W. 
Ci 6-9353 

See page 23 

THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE 
Cort, 48 St. W. Ci 5-4289 

See page 20 

THE WINSLOW BOY—Enmpire. 
Broadway at 40 St. Pe 6-9540 

YOU NEVER CAN TELL—Martin 
Beck, 45 St. W. Ci 6-6363 
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st office at New York, N. Y. 
A., Possessions, Canada, Philippine Islands, Latin America and Spain. 


Greatest 


Repertory in 


Theatre History 


You will find each forthcoming is- 
sue of the new THEATRE ARTS a 
unique, exhilarating experience. 
Every page, each printed word and 
photograph will carry its significant 
message. It will bring to life before 
your eyes the personalities and the 
interesting stories of success and 
failure of every noteworthy “Broad- 
way” of the world, from college play- 
house to the metropolitan stage. 
EACH ISSUE WILL CONTAIN 
THE COMPLETE SCRIPT OF 
AN OUTSTANDING CONTEM- 
PORARY SUCCESS! 
*ublished bi-monthly: April-May, June- 
ily, August-September 1948 and 
monthly thereafter. 
Subscription rates in U. S. A., Posses- 
s, Canada, Latin America and Phil- 
Islands, $5.00 for twelve issues. 


countries, $7.00. 


theatre arts 





Come And Gone 


A Long Way From Home (Feb. 8- 


Feb. 14) 


A Young Man’s Fancy (Apr. 29, °47- 


Feb. 14) 
Chekov One Act Bill (Feb. 5-Feb. 14) 


Crime and Punishment (Dec. 22, °47- 


Feb. 14) 

Doctor Social (Feb. 11-Feb. 14) 
The Linden Tree (Mar. 2-March 6) 
Where Stars Walk (Feb. 24-Mar. 6) 


Antony And Cleopatra (Nov. 26. 


1947-Mar. 13) 


Happy Birthday (Oct. 31, 1946-Mar. 


13) 


The Hallams (Nov. 26, 1947-Mar. 


13) 










BROADWAY 
ON 
PARADE 
Page 5 to 23 


> lead 










Vol. XXXII, No. 3, April - May. 
Other foreign countries $7.00 
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CURTAIN TIME 
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WE HAVE NOTHING TO REMEMBER SO Far o. a 
IND FAR WE HAVEN'T WALKED BY NIGHT An 
SHARED THE LIGHT OF & STAR. 


5 . 
"ay a YOUR HEART HAG NEVER FLUTTERED So yj 
OWN HEART ALONE COULD HEAR jr Soy, 
« ie 
™ 


“Copyright 1947 by Richard Rodgers & Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, New York, N. ¥. Williamson Music Inc., 
Publisher and owner of publication and allied rights for all countries of Western Hemisphere.” 


CRO 


Book and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 
Entire Production staged by AGNES DE MILLE 


y Settings by Costumes by 
JO MIELZINER LUCINDA BALLARD 
Production under the supervision of 


LAWRENCE LANGNER and THERESA WELBURN 


MAJESTIC THEATRE 
44th St. W. of B'woy Cl. 6-0730 


Mat. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 $2.40- 
$3.60. Eves. 8:30 $1.80-$6.00 


MAIL ORDERS 
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FESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE CLOSING CURTAIN 
HOTEL ALGONQUIN BLUE RIBBON HOTEL ASTOR 
59 W. 44 St. 145 W. 44 St. Bway & 44 St. 
SARDI'S LINCOLN HOTEL ROSOFF’S 
234 W. 44 St. Sth Ave. & 44 St. 152 W. 44 St. 
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4 oe am 











BENRUS 


MARJORIE and SHERMAN EWING 


PRESENT 


THE HARTMANS ans HANK LADD 


In the Hit Musical Revue 





CURTAIN TIME 
CORONET 


Theatre 
49th W. of B’way 

Circle 6-8870 

Mot. Wed. & Sat. 2:30; 
$1.20-$3.60 

Eves. 8:30, S A0- -. 80; 
Fri., Sat. $1.80 

MALL Sanens 
CLOSING CURTAIN 11:10 





ef ; " . 
ngs mithe wings! Ff 
Words and Music by Bob Hilliard and 
Carl Sigman 

Sketches by Hank Ladd, 
Ted Luce and The Hartmans 
Production 
Staged by 
JOHN 
KENNEDY 


Settings and 
Lighting by 
Donald Oenslager 
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Choreography by 
Edward Noll 


Costumes by Julia Sze 
Musical Arrangements by 
David Mann and Fred Barovick 





Musical Director, 
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o Mr. Tidworth Ul (Robert Stanton): “Why dont you give yourself up?” 
A Mr. Blodgett (Paul Hartman): “Because it’s more fun to be captured.” 
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CimuiZzarion? / Copyright 1947, Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc. yo ine 
@ RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE © 
LINDY’S JACK DEMPSEY’S 
1626 Broadway 1619 Broadway 
LINDY’S CHEN’S SINGAPORE 
1655 Broadway B’way and 50 St. . “ 
RUBY FOO TOOTS SHOR PAUL ond GRACE HARTMAN os 


240 W. 52 St. 51 W. 51 St. “Professor De Marco and Company” 
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SHOW 


RICHARD RODGERS and 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


ETHEL MERMAN * 


-—IN THE MUSICAL SMASH 
Tre Men <li ‘7 
NIE GET YOUR GUN 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN * Book by HERBERT and DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Sets and Lighting by JO MIELZINER 
Dances by HELEN TAMIRIS 


Costumes by LUCINDA BALLARD 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 45th W. OF B’WAY 
CO 5-2412 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


2:30, $1.20—$3.60 
Eves. 8:30, 
$1.80 — $6.60 


® RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE @ 


SARDI'S HOFBRAU 
234 W. 44 St. 165 W. 45 $i. 


BLUE RIBBON HOTEL ASTOR 
145 W. 44 St. Bway & 44 S$. 


eee i 


STARRING 
In NEW YORK . . . Ethel Merman 
In the NATIONAL COMPANY . . . Mary Martin 


in LONDON . . . Delores Grey 


In MELBOURNE . . . Evie Hayes ) 
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Angels come from me 
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CLOSING CURTAIN 11:20 
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Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30, 
$1.20—$3.60. Eves. 8:30, 
$1.80—$4.80. 


MAIL ORDERS 


BARRYMORE 
Theatre 4 EL 
47th W. of B’way 
Cl. 60390 









ARRIVAL — Outside her sister’s flat in New 
Orleans, Blanche (Jessica Tandy) teils the neigh- 
bors with faintly hysterical humor, “They told me 
to take a streetcar named Desire, and then trans- 
fer to one called Cemetery and ride six blocks 
and get off at Elysian Fields!” 


Winner of New York 


DRAMA CRITIC'S CIRCLE AWARD 
far the best merican Play 


of 1947-1948 


RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 





GRENE M.SELZNICK ons 
ELIA KAZAN'S PRODUCTION OF 
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Ss? WAVED 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
oiecteo ey MR. KAZAN 


JESSICA TANDY 
MARLON BRANDO 


Kim HUNTER 
KARL MALOEN 
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Settting and Lighting by Costumes Designed by 
JO MIELZINER LUCINDA BALLARD 


DEPARTURE -— Still playing the grand lady as the curtain falls, 
Blanche holds tight to the man who has come to take her away. “Whoever 
you are... 1! have always depended upon the kindness of strangers.” 


CLOSING CURTAIN 


11:15 
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BENRUS 


Curtain Time 


WHEN A 
MAGNIFICENTLY 


ILL-MANNERED “JUNK-BARON“” 


TRIES TO “LEARN” HIS 


GIRL A FEW THINGS, HE 
IS TAUGHT THE LESSON 


OF HIS LIFE. 


RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Biway & 44 St. 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 
59 W. 44 St. 


BLUE RIBBON 
145 W. 44 St. 


Bway & 44 St. 









SARDI'S 
234 W. 44 St. 


HOTEL SEYMOUR 
50 W. 45 St. 


LOBSTER, 
OYSTER & CHOPHOUSE 
145 W. 43 St. 


Judy Holliday ‘‘schneiders” Paul Douglas 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN YESTERDAY 
By GARSON KANIN 
The Nation’s Comedy Hit 
Staged By The Author Setting by Donald Oenslager 


LYCEUM THEATRE + 45th E. of Brodaway * CH 4-4256 

Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 scitionsteasisineteownsiinae 

Eves. 8:40 $1.20—$4.80, MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
CLOSING CURTAIN 11:00 
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"JOHN LODER IS EXCELLENT. VICKY CUMMINGS IS SPLENDIDLY BITCHY. 
JUNE LOCKHART IS ALTOGETHER CAPTIVATING IN A SLICK SHOW.” 


~-Howard Barnes, New York Herald Tribune 


BERNARD STRAUS presents 


or LOVE or Money 


@ new comedy by F. HUGH HERBERT 
with 


JOHN LODER - VICKY CUMMINGS - JUNE LOCKHART 


HENRY MILLER Theatre, 43rd E. of Bway BR 9-3970 
Mets. Thurs. and Sat. 2:40, $1.20-$3.00. 
Eves. 8:40 $1.20-$4.20 MAIL ORDERS 


RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 


SARDI’S 
234 W. 44 St 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Broodway & 44th 


HOTEL LINCOLN 
Sth Ave. & 44th 


DINTY MOORE’S 
216 W. 46 St. 


BLUE RIBBON 
145 W. 44 St. 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 
59 W. 44 St. BENRUS 
CURTAIN TIME 


CLOSING CURTAIN 
11 PLM, 


‘ 











DERS FILLED PROMPTLY: prices, Eves. including Sun. 
Orch. $4.80; Ist Balc. $3.65, 3.00, 2.40; 2nd Balc. $1.80, 1.20, Mats. 
Sat. & Sun. Orch. $3.00; Ist Bale. $2.40, 1.80; 2nd Bale. $1.20 
tax included. 

Please enclose self addressed stamped envelope with mail orders. 
FULTON Theatre, 210 W. 46th St., New York 19 - Ci 6-6380 


CLOSING CURTAIN 10:57 


SARDI‘S HOTEL ASTOR 

234 W. 44 St. B’way and 44 St. 
JACK DEMPSEY LINDY’S 
1619 B’way 1626 B’wey 





BENRUS 
CURTAIN -TIME 


RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 
BRASS RAIL 
745 7th Ave. 


THE LOBSTER 
145 W. 45 St. 


11 








DIRECT FROM PALESTINE 
LIMITED N.Y. ENGAGEMENT = curcintine 
SIX WEEKS beginhing SAT., MAY I 


Under the gponsorship of 


AMERICAN FUND @OR \LESTONIAN INSTITUTIONS 


THEATRE|INCORPORATED 
TE 





THE GOLEM 



















THEA TRESOF Pat E SINE 


elebragmm Plays ix 


THE SNBBUK 
THE SOLEM 
DAVID’§ CROWN 
ili pa 


COMPANY OF 30 — FIRST AMERICAN VISIT SINCE 1926 








Address Mail Orders To: 
THEATRE INCORPORATED 
63 W. 44 St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
Opening Night—Orch. $6.00; Mezzanine $4.80, $4.20 
Balcony $3.60, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80 
Evenings Incl. Sunday (except Friday)—Orch. $4.80; 
Mezzanine $4.20, $3.60; Balcony $3.00, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


: Mats. Wed. and Sun. Orch. $3.60 
| Mezzanine $3.50, 2.40; Balcony 
' $2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax incl. 





















STEP RIGHT UP 


IG 


MONTE PROSER and JOSEPH KIPNESS 
present 


HIGH BUTTON SHOES 


A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
Starring 


PHIL SILVERS 


with 


NANETTE FABRAY 
JACK McCAULEY "MARK DAWSON 





JOEY FAYE LOIS LEE 
Music and Lyrics JULE STYNE and SAMMY CAHN Book STEPHEN LONGSTREET 
a Settings Costumes 
OLIVER SMITH MILES WHITE 
Lighting, Peggy Clark Orchestrations, Philip Lang 
Musical Direction, Milton Rosenstock Vocal Arrangements, Bob Martin 
Dances and Staging by Production Directed by 


JERONS ROBBINS GEORGE ABBOTT 





RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 


DINTY MOORE’S HOTEL LINCOLN 
216 W. 46 St. 44 St. and 8th Ave. 
FAMOUS KITCHEN SARDI'S 
318 W. 45 St. 234 W. 44 st. SHUBERT THEATRE e 44th W. of B’way e Cl. 6-5990 
HOTEL ASTOR FRANKIE AND JOHNNY Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 2:30 $1.20-$3.60 
B’way and 44 St. 269 W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30 $1 .80-$4.80 , MAIL ORDERS 


Closing Curtain 11:10 
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BENRUS 


Curtain Time 
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on. , how. ” 
groadwa $ 
5 viel TIMES 


Tore 
te GEORGE ABBOTT present co \ 
/ NANCY WALKER 


Conceived by JEROME ROBBINS 
Music ond Lyrics by HUGH MARTIN 
Book by JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Scenery Designed by OLIVER SMITH 
Costumes Designed by JOHN PRATT 
Direction and Choreography by 


GEORGE ABBOTT « JEROME ROBBINS 


Ag 


oR 
oe 


Pg toe F 
e CLOSING CURTAIN 
11:10 


RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 


54th St. Eost of Broadway. Ci. 6-5097 SEATS NOW FOR 
RUSSIAN TEA @ HOTEL 
R WARWICK 


ADELPHI THEATRE Evgs. 8:30. Mots. Wed. & Sot. & Feb. 23 NEXT 16 WEEKS! OOM 
150 W. 57 St. 65 W. 54 St 
CARNEGIE 


MAIL ORDERS Mondey thru Thursdoy Evenings $1.20, 1.80, 2.40, 3.00, 3.60, 4.20, 4.80. Friday and LA PETITE e 
oturday Evenings $1.20, 1.80, 2.40, 3.00, 3.60, 4.80, 6.00. Mats. $1.20. 1.80. 2.40. GEORGETTE HALL TAVERN 
3.00, 3.60. Tox inci. Please enclose stomped, self-addressed envelope with mail orders 136 W. 55 St. 165 W. 56 St. 
ROBERT @ HOTEL DORSET 

33 W. 55 St. 30 W. 54 St 


FILLED 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW'S COMEDY 







BENRUS 
Curtain Time 


op, tour 

nationally 

SEPTEMBER 1948 
TO 

MAY 1949 


HUDSON THEATRE 
44th E. of B’way 
Bryant 9-5641 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
2:30, $1.20-$3.60 
Eves.8:30, $1.20-$4.80 


CLOSING CURTAIN RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 


10:55 SARDI'S ALGONQUIN HOTEL SEYMOUR HOTEL 
234 W. 44 St. 59 W. 44 St. 50 W. 45 St. 
HOTEL ASTOR BLUE RIBBON CORTILE 
B’ way at 44 St. 145 W. 44 St. 36 W, 44 St. 































Matinees Saturday and Sunday Pir 
i os an 
1 
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SMITH & FEIGAY ond HERBERT KENWITH 
in association with DAVID CUMMINGS 









present 


ME AND MOLLY & 


A New Comedy 
by GERTRUDE BERG 





BENRUS 
CURTAIN TIME 


with 


GERTRUDE BERG 





PHILIP LOEB 


Staged by EZRA STONE 
Setting by HARRY HORNER 








Music Arranged by Costumes Lighting by 
LEHMAN ENGEL ROSE BOGDANOFF LEO KERZ 
















































CAST 
(In Order of Appearance) 
HENRY LASCOE 
MICHAEL ENSERRO 
PAULA MILLER 





MAX 





JOE 





MRS. 2-C 


HYMIE MAURICE CAVELL 





CHARLES FURMAN 





BENJY 





HERBIE HAHN 





MILTY 





MOLLY GOLDBERG GERTRUDE BERG 


ELI MINTZ 





UNCLE DAVID 


LESTER CARR 





SAMMY GOLDBERG 





ROSIE GOLDBERG.............0....-00.:19s-snensesepnevecsovoovece JOAN LAZER 





BERTHA WALDMAN 





MRS. SIEGEL 


PHILIP LOEB 





JAKE GOLDBERG 


COUSIN SIMON LOUIS SORIN 





DAVID OPATOSHU 





MR. MENDEL 


MARGARET FEURY 





VERA WERTHEIMER 





PIANO MAN GEORGE SPELVIN 





SARAH KROHNER 





MRS. GROSS 


DAVID BURKE 





MIKE 


MRS, 3-C BESSIE SAMOSE BLUMSTEIN 





i JESSIE PHYLLIS LIVERMAN 























MRS. ELLENBOGEN ...SALLY SCHORR THE G 
OLDBERG 
FAMILY 





h SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


The action takes place in an apartment in the Bronx. BELASCO THEATRE 
The year is 1999. 44th E. of B'way. * BR 9-2067 
Mats. 2:40,Wed. and Sat.$1.20-$3.60 


ACT I. 
Eves. 8:40, Mon.-Thurs. $1.20-$4.20 
Scene 1. An afternoon in February. Fri., Sat. $1.20-$4.80 
Scene 2. An evening, three weeks later, Mail Orders 


Scene 3. Several days later. 


ACT il. 


Scene 1. An afternoon in April. RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 
Scene 2. Several weeks later. 


May ne ROSOFF’S TOFFENETTI HOTEL ASTOR 
? ‘ 147 W. 43 St. B’way and 43rd B’way and 44 St. CLOSING 
CURTAIN 
ACT Ill. ALGONQUIN SARDI'S HOFBRAU 11:10 
59 W. 44 St. 234 W. 44 St. 165 W. 45 St. 


A Saturday in September 








NATIONAL THEATRE 


208 W. 41st PE. 6-8220 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:30, $1.20- 


$3.60 
Eves. at 8:30, $1.20-$4.80 
MAIL ORDERS 
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THEATRE INCORPORATED 
in association with 
BRIAN DOHERTY 
presents 


MICHAEL FLORA 


REDGRAVE - ROBSON 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
WHITFIELD BEATRICE © RUSSELL © GOEFFREY 
CONNOR - STRAIGHT - COLLINS - TOONE 


Directed by 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


Settings and Costumes by Music Composed by 
PAUL ALAN 
SHERIFF BUSH 


RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 


LONGCHAMPS 


41st & B’way 


CROSS ROADS 


1465 B’ way 


TOFFINETTI 


Bway & 43 St. 
ARTISTS & WRITERS 


CLOSING CURTAIN 
11:00 
KEEN’S 


72 W. 36 St. 
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BENRUS 
CURTAIN TIME 





LELAND HAYWARD PRESENTS 


HENRY FONDA in MISTER ROBERTS 
A PLAY BY THOMAS HEGGEN AND JOSHUA LOGAN 


Based on the novel by Thomas Heggen 














ALVIN 
THEATRE 
52nd W. of B’way 
Cl. 6 -5226 

Mats. Wed. and Set. 

| 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. 
Eves. 8:30, $1.20- 
$4.80. 






DAVID WAYNE ¢ ROBERT KEITH + WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


MAIL ORDERS Directed by Joshua Logan * Settings and Lighting by Jo Mielziner 





L. RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 
Kh aA JANET OF FRANCE, 237 W. 52 St. + GALLAGHER, 228 W. 52 St. «+ RUBY FOO, 240 W. 52 St. 
Sn HICKORY HOUSE, 144 W.52St.  « « CHINA DOLL, 208 W. 53 St. 


. 
. 
CLOSING CURTAIN 11:10 








1-2-3 CLUB, 123 W. 54 St. 
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Lines from Robinson Jeffers’ “Medea” 
Courtesy of Random House, New York 


. “Il have great joy in giving these jewels to Creon’s daughter, for the glory of life consists of being generous to one’s friends and... 
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NEW STAGES, INC. 


presents 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S 


RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE 


with MEG MUNDY © JOHN MARRIOTT 
| KARL WEBER . WENDELL HOLMES 


| Directed by Mary Hunter 
Adapted from the French by Eva Wolas 
i Setting by Robert Gundlach 
} Production supervised by Norman Rose and David Heilweil 






















“TEED 


CORT THEATRE 
48th E. of B’way 
Cl 6-4289 

Mats. Sat. and Sun. 2:45, 
$1.20 — $3.60. Eves. Incl. 
Sun. (no perf. Mon.) 8:45, 
$1.20—$4.20 

MAIL ORDERS 







ee 
Together with Thornton Wilder's 


THE HAPPY JOURNEY 


NS a to Trenton and Camden 
[4 em A @s a curtain-raiser . 


‘ va} iy Directed by Miss Hunter 
« a 
> | 
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RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 





=i 
a 
BENRUS THE HEARTHSTONE TOOTS SHOR LA MAISONETTE 
CURTAIN TIME 15 &. 48 St. 51 Ww, 51 St. 151 E. 49 St. 
CLOSING CURTAIN THE BRASS RAIL LINDY’S CAFE LOUIS XIV 


11:05 745 7th Ave. 1626 Broadway 15 W. 49 St. 


ope alt 


March 31st was the fifth birthday of Oklahoma, the longest 
running musical in American history. In its five years on Broed- 
way, Oklahome has launched more stage and screen lumin- 
ories than has any other show. The Theatre Guild here looks 
with pride at some of its proteges now scoring successes 
in other productions. 


“Ay 


THE THEATRE GUILD 


presents 


A MUSICAL PLAY 
Based on the play “Green Grow the Lilacs” by Lynn Riggs 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Production directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Settings by LEMUEL AYERS Costumes by MILES WHITE 


Production Supervised by 


LAWRENCE LANGNER and THERESA HELBURN 


Oklahoma has a National Company on tour and is playing at the 


ST. JAMES Theatre 
and Sun 
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pH LIP A. WAsMAN 


PRESENTS 


8 ANGE BEDFELLON ; 
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The urbanely amusing 


comedy that answers 





whether a bride must 





accept her husband's 


| 


yyy we 


opinions with her wed- 


ding ring or give up her 





a ‘om 
Mot. Sot. at 2:40. Sun. at 3 
‘ti $1 .20 to $3.00 
own convictions aiong oa porn Mon 
-20-$4.60 
MAIL ORDERS 


with her maiden name. JOHN ARCHER—''This is @ knock-down drag-out, to settle which 
one of us is going to weer the .. vh . . trousers.”’ 


JOAN TETZEL—"'I'll bet your father said ponis!”’ 


Soleiedinmeneseed 


— ~~ — ——E Lee onal 
a a FC LCN 
. =— Rat, Come URS x» 


a new ‘comedy by 
FlorenceRyersonand v4 the Battle begins. 
ColinClements 


WiTH 
Joan Tetzel 


John Archer 
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NYDIA WESTMAN, JOAN 
RuthAmos Sirsa" "* 
Robin Craven 


DorisRich 








JOHN ARCHER, CARL 
BENTON REID, and ROBIN 
CRAVEN plen the counter 
etteck. 


The lest femcle — 
vpen the wnsuspectin 
mayer whe holds “a ye ey 
te victory. 


FINAL CURTAIN 
10: 58 










FRED F. FINKLEHOFFE 
presents 


BASIL RATHBONE and WENDY HILLER 


THE HEIRESS 


2 new play by 
Ruth and Augustus Goetz 


with LY 
PATRICIA COLLINGE 4 
Suggested by Henry James’ novel “Washington Square" ) 
PRODUCTION BY JED HARRIS 


Settings by Raymond Sovey 
Costumes designed by Mary Percy Schenck @ 
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PETER COOKSON: “It's @ natural thing for your father 
(Morris) to want a brilliant marriage for you; 
you have everything . . . position, 
wealth, and your own sweetness 

And | om ao poor man.” 


WENDY HILLER: ‘Father will not care about that.” 


(Cotherine) 
MR. COOKSON: ‘He might. He might feel that | am 
mercenory.”’ 
MISS HILLER: “‘Morcenary?” 
MR. COOKSON: “It's o big word, but it meons o low 
thing. It means thot I'm after your 
money.”’ 


aah 


SS 


Final dress rehearsal before New York opening. 
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RESTAURANTS NEAR THE THEATRE 
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— 234 W. 44 St. 
DINTy 

: MOore- 

16 W. 4g St . 





16 W. 51 St. 

Famous “2 00"? 
KITCHEN \ SHOR St. 
318 W. 45 sp. ) si¥ 


RESTAURANT Yi fi 


FINAL 


11:10 
Basil Rathbone and Wendy Hiller chat over 
o@ cup of tea backstage during rehearsals. 
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nent APR. 


TWICE DAILY Thereafter, incl. SUNDAYS 
at 2:15 & 8:30 P. M., Through Sunday 
Night,May9........ Doors open1&7 


SEATS NOW 


AT MADISON SQ. GARDEN 
SOTH STREET 
BOX OFFICE 







The Greatest Show on Earth 


NOW GREATER THAN EVER 


PRICE (Tax incl.) NIGHTS & MATINEES: 
amen 91.20, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.50, 5.00, 6.00 
Tickets admitting to everything (including seats) 
CHILDREN UNDER 12 HALF PRICE 
Every Afternoon except Saturday and Sunday 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Must be sent to RINGLING BROS CIRCUS 
clo MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York 19, 


N. Y. accompanied 4 check, monet order or 
Graft, payable to RINGLING BROS CIRCUS 
and by self-addressed stamped envelope. 








Record Review 
By PAUL MOOR 


The Medium and The Telephone, 
the two operas nervously advertised 
by their producers as “musical plays” 
but which unexpectedly made opera 
smart along Broadway, are the first 
American operas to be recorded in 
their entirety. Both works have com- 
plete librettos attached to the albums; 
in conjunction with the records, they 
so effectively bring the operas to life 
that one is charmed away from con- 
sciousness of their makeshift form. 

Marie Powers, as the seedy clair- 
voyant whose evanescent controls get 
out of hand and finally do her in, is 
powerful in the title role of The 
Medium. The tension she creates on 
discs equals the spell she cast last year 
in the theatre, when she moved such 
disparate types as Miss Bankhead and 
Mr. Toscanini to cheers. Evelyn Kel- 
ler, as her daughter, uses her clear, 
lyric soprano to good effect, and the 
few other singers are good; but the 


show is carried by Miss Powers’ com- 


pelling impersonation and hy Eman- 


uel Balaban’s incisive conducting. 
Balaban also leads Marilyn Cotlow 
and Frank Rogier through the pleas- 
ant foolishness of The Telephone, a 
thirty-minute conceit of light music 
and practically no plot. Its main rec- 
ommendation arises from its release 
(as on Broadway) as a companion- 
piece to The Medium. (Columbia). 

You who take your nostalgia seri- 
ously will find room to spread your- 
self in an album of re-released Helen 
Morgan records, most of them made 
almost a generation ago, come to 
think of it. All that is required to 
picture that forlorn little figure back 
atop a piano and wringing a song to 
shreds is to put on these records and 
close the eyes. They're all there: 
Bill, Body and Soul, Can't Help Lovin’ 
Dat Man, and five others. (Victor). 

Subscriptions for its Limited Edi- 
tions series are being taken by the 
Concert Hall Society at 250 West 
57th Street, New York 19. This year’s 
series offers a sort of alternate-choice 
plan, with enough works—all first 
recordings—to guarantee a fine selec- 
tion. I have heard about half of them, 
and can report that they are uniform- 


ly excellent in both performance and 
recording. Write the Society for a 
booklet giving all the details. 

One of Concert Hall’s “unlimited” 
releases, Béla Bartok’s second violin 
sonata, introduces to records the sen- 
sational young violinist Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky. Tough music to grasp on 
short acquaintance, this sonata oflers 
real rewards on repeated hearings. 
And the Bartok arrangements of 
Romanian folkdances on the last 
sides will charm anybody. Artur Bal- 
sam maintains his reputation as one 
of the best chamber-music pianists 
around. 

Manuel de Falla’s seven Canciones 
Populares Espanolas are back in the 
shops after so long as to count almost 
as new recordings. Conchita Supervia 
sings them inimitably; before her 
death these were really her songs. and 
no one has ever touched her perform- 
ance. (Parlophone P52, distributed by 
Decca. ) 


first appearance on the Vox label 


.. Richard Dyer-Bennet’s 


brings more of the same stuff in- 
cluded in his earlier albums and his 
appearances in nightclubs and in re- 
cital. He does fine by tender solilo- 
quies like “Waillie. Waillie” or bawdy 
narratives like “The Quaker Lover,” 
but when he tackles anything with 
more guts it just sounds rather silly 
.. . Both the Supervia and the Dyer- 
Bennet albums are, in their fashions, 
“folk” music: the former a refinement 
by a fastidious, sophisticated com- 
poser, the latter a kind of adjustment 
from the original by the performer. 
Purists, eschewing both as tainted, 
will be most pleased by Disc’s new 
album, Blue Ridge Ballads, sung by 
Mrs. Texas Gladden and her brother, 
Hobart Smith: Mr. Smith also plays, 
at one time or another, the piano, 
guitar, and banjo, in a manner best 
characterized as authentic. Mrs. Glad- 
den’s first appearance on commercial 
discs make a rich addition to her 
performances in the Library of Con- 
gress albums. Her high, clear voice 
is perilously close to a whine, but her 
laconic bite in The Devil and the 
Farmer and her dignity and pathos 


in The House Carpenter are unique. 





Letters to 


The editor asked various people to tell him 
what they'd like the new Theatre Arts 
magazine to be and do. Some of the replies 
received by press-time follow: 


Dear Mr, MacArthur: 


The professional theatre as a na- 


tional institution has 


disappeared 
from America. It functions only in 
widely separated spots. Over two hun- 
dred and fifty 
groups in the country are evidence of 
theatre hunger and its makeshift ap- 
peasement The theatre as a cultural 


thousand amateur 


force in America is too feeble to be 
accounted among the country’s bless- 
ings. The theatre as a medium for 
keeping alive the classics of the past 
does not exist. The hit and miss 
policy of the commercial theatre can 
scarcely ruffle the surface of theatre 
demand in the country. 

Obviously, the only answer is a de- 
centralized theatre with many pro- 
ducing centers, each serving its own 
territory. 

With the dearth of new plays, it is 
equally obvious that the theatre must 
bring back the treasures of the past. 
[his means repertoire and classics, 
two words frightening and forbidding 
to the commercial theatre, and quite 
properly so since a classic repertoire 
theatre cannot, and was never intend- 
ed to, be commercial. nor can it be 
cheaply attained. 

What is needed to start the Com- 
munity Theatre project functioning 
is just one such theatre successfully 
launched. Other communities would 
follow the lead. 

So. | present you with an idea I 
have long cherished. Have the Dra- 
matists Guild and the Actors’ Equity 
(Association jointly pledge full and 
active cooperation of its leading 
members to the first city of a million 
or over that will establish a pilot 
plant. 

Let a number of leading cities com- 
pete for the designation. It can well 
be the proudest first of which any 
city of the future may boast. 

Do not make the competition easy. 
Have plans for an ideal plant. It will 
not only be a guarantee of perma- 
nence, but it will set a pattern for 
other cities to follow. The profession- 


al theatre can supply the impetus that 


the Editor 


is needed to make this dream a 
reality. 

So, line up the professional forces, 
give the campaign national publicity, 
get the idea ignited and a few com- 
munities will catch fire. 

It is the kind of conflagration that 
will spread. Just be the boy with the 
match, Charlie. A match tossed into 
be all that is 


ARTHUR HOPKINS 


your magazine ray 
needed. 


I am so glad you are keeping the 
words Theatre Arts in the new mag- 
azine. This is something solid, it has 
an honorable history, and I am sure 
others throughout America will be 
pleased that it is incorporated in the 
new and more flexible plans and pur- 
poses. 

The new Theatre Arts should prove 
to be a tremendous voice and means 
of expression for the entire American 
theatre 





Broadway as well as_ the 
provinces or rather vice-versa—or is 
it? The country has needed this sort 
of thing for many years. I know a 
wide and enthusiastic popular re- 
sponse will be forthcoming for it. 

PauL GREEN 


I should like Theatre Arts in ad- 
dition to being an informative mag- 
azine (particularly with regard to the 
European Theatre) to be also a cru- 
sading organ ready to champion all 
necessary reforms in the Theatre. 

I also suggest that it would be very 
interesting each issue to have a 
reprint of a leading criticism of some 
important play abroad published in 
its original language. | am sure this 
would appeal both to your linguistic 
readers and to those who had to re- 
sort toa dictionary. 

CLARENCE DERWENT 
President, Actors’ Equity 


It’s time for a theatre magazine 
that will appeal to everyone interested 
in the subject—highbrow, lowbrow, 
professional, amateur, theatre worker, 
and theatre audience. The classic 
quotation might be changed to read 
as follows: “Nothing that is theatre 
is alien to me.” It is my hope that the 
new Theatre Arts will live up to this 
motto. 


Barrett H. CLARK 


The stage needs a magazine with 
wide coverage reaching theatre audi- 
ences and potential theatre audiences 
wherever they are. It must excite and 
inform readers all over the country, 
not only letting them know what is 
happening on Broadway and in other 
sections, but also keeping Broadway 
informed of theatrical activities else- 
where in the nation. 

In my opinion the time is ripe for 
the legitimate theatre to sell itself to 
the nation. For both financial and 
artistic reasons, the theatre industry 
as a whole—with Actors Equity and 
the League of New York Theatres in 
the vanguard—has recognized the 
need to return the living drama to its 
place as a mass medium for entertain- 
ment and enlightenment. 

With plans underway to stimulate 
outside New 
York and the key cities, it would be 
indeed for the 
theatre whether as a business, art 


audience enthusiasm 


a sorry condition 
form, pastime or vocation, if there 
were no vital periodical to reach this 
vast audience. I see Theatre Arts as 
this vital organ to spread the praise 
and the criticism, the glamour and the 
mechanics of the theatre. 

Theatre Arts should be read out- 
side of the university libraries and 
the drama editors’ offices. It should 
hecome a magazine read by high 
school girls with the same relish as 
a movie book, by a St. Louis sophisti- 
cate as well as The New Yorker, by a 
dowager in a dentist's office before 
she picks up Life. RicHarD ALDRICH 


Along with my good wishes for the 
success of the magazine | send you 
some advice. Don’t pay too much at- 
tentidn to my youngest old friend, 
your publisher, Sandor (to me) Alex- 
ander (to you) Ince, because of all 
the people I have known he is the 
struck. With him, the 


theatre is no light-of-love, but a grand 


most stage 
passion, and, like any man in love, 
faults that 
others might find in the object of his 
FeReENC MOLNAR 


(Continued on page 26) 


Sandor is blind to any 


affections. 


Siegfried Kracauer’s article, Filming 
the Subconscious, in the February The- 
atre Arts, included a regrettable mis- 
take. The composer of the score to 


Calder’s circus sequence in the new 
Richter film is not, as wrongly indi- 
cated, Paul Bowles, but Dave Diamond. 
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RCA 


- VICTOR 
Red Seal Records 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


WAGNER. Siegfried. Melchior, Reiss; London Orchestra. DM 83 13.50 [ |} 
LOTTE LEHMANN. Song Recital. Erno Balogh, piano. MO 292 6.00 [| 
BACH. Suites Nos. 3 and 4. Busch Chamber Players. DM 339 7.25 [| 


MOUSSORGSKY. Boris Godounoff—Symphonic Synthesis. Stokowski, Philadelphia Orchestra. 
DM 391 4.75 [ ] 


BRAHMS. Sonata No. 2 in E Flat, Op. 20. Primrose, viola; Moore, piano. 
DM 422 4.75 [_} 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Symphony in F Minor. Vaughan Williams, B.B.C. Symphony. 


DM 440 6.00 [ |} 
BEETHOVEN. Quartet No. 15 in A Minor. Op. 132. Busch Quartet. DM 490 8.50 [ |] 
D'ERLANGER. The Hundred Kisses. Dorati, London Philharmonic. MO 511 3.50 [ | 
SCHUMANN. Carnaval—Ballet Suite.Goossens,London Philharmonic. DM 513 4.75 [_] 
PURCELL. Suite for Strings. Barbirolli, N. Y. Philharmonic. MO 533 3.50 [] 
RESPIGHI. The Fountains of Rome. Barbirolli, N.Y. Philharmonic. DM 576 3.50 [} 
DEBUSSY. Nocturnes. Stokowski, Philadelphia Orchestra with Women’s Chorus. 

MO 630 5.10 [] 
GERSHWIN. Concerto in F.Sanroma; Fiedler, Boston “Pops” Orchestra. DM 690 6.00 [ | 
EARLY AMERICAN CAROLS AND FOLK SONGS. John Jacob Niles. MO 718 6.00 [] 


MOZART. Concerto in E Flat for Two Pianos and Orchestra, K. 365. Jose and Amparo Iturbi; 
Iturbi, Rochester Philharmonic. DM 732 4.75 [] 


SCHUMANN. Quintet in E Flat, Op. 44. Sanroma, piano; Primrose Quartet. 
DM 736 6.00 [ ] 
BRAHMS. Double Concerto in A Minor. Heifetz; Fevermann; Ormandy, Philadelphia Orchestra. 
DM 815 6.00 [] 
AMERICAN FOLK LORE (Vol. 3). John Jacob Niles. MO 824 5.25 [] 


HANSON. The Lament for Beowulf. Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra, and 
Eastman School Choir. DM 889 4.75 [} 


GABRIELI. Processional and Ceremonial Music for Voices, Organ and Brass. Harvard Glee 
Club, Radcliffe Choral Society, with Boston Symphony Orchestra Brass Choir; E. Power 
Biggs, organ. DM 928 6.00[ ] 


MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
ee == Things Musical at PR 


SHEET MUSIC ‘ 
| BOOKS ON MUSIC | Ist FLOOR ascones 2nd Fleer 


MUSICAL GIFTS \ 





| MUSIC PHONO f 
| Al OGRAPHS + Sth FLOOR 
IL INSTRUMENTS { 2"? FLOOR TELEVISION —\ 


BROOKLYN: 275 Livingston Street 
MA 4-5170 


NEW YORK: 3 East 43rd Street 
MU 2-8100 


OPEN THURSDAYS 
UNTIL 9 P.M. 
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Letters-to-the-Editor 
(Continued } 

My congratulations to the new 
Theatre Arts. May it thrive and con- 
tinue to enlarge the influence of its 
predecessor. A good theatre mag- 
azine fills an important need in 
broadening and deepening the con- 
tacts between theatre craftsmen and 
theatre audiences, and should be 
both a creative and cultural stimu- 
lant to our industry. 

THERESA HELBURN 


I trust that the publication will fol- 
low the example of the old Theatre 
Arts in promoting the off-Broadway 
theatre, new techniques wherever they 
arise, and other progressive efforts. 
Most of all. I hope that the publica- 
tion will combine incisive criticisn 
of what the American theatre actually 
accomplishes with an understanding 
of what its creative workers endeavor 
to achieve. There should be no win- 
dow-dressing whenever it is likely to 
conceal broken panes. 

Joun GASSNER 


| note with interest the announce 
ment that Theatre Arts Monthly is to 
resume publication, and suggest you 
devote a section each month to drama 
in television. 

Television opens many avenues of 
opportunity to the dramatist, the pro 
ducer, director, actor and scenic de- 
signer. It lends a new dimension to 
the theatre which should not be over- 
looked and which aggressive indi- 
viduals are already beginning to em- 
ploy. 

TELEVISION BROADCASTERS Ass’ 
J. R. Poppele, President 


Let me be among the first of the 
old subscribers to the now reborn 
Theatre Arts to congratulate you on 
beguiling Gilbert W. Gabriel back to 
Broadway. If he isn’t a good dramat- 
ic critic there ain't no such. 

Gilbert Gabriel, like George Jean 
Nathan and Brooks Atkinson, can be 
truly hated only by shoelace man- 
agers and unconditioned _histrions 


from Hollywood. He 


Drama with a big “D” all the way 


knows his 


from Aeschylus to Zorilla, and with 

a little “d.” from the contemporary 

Anderson to the recent Ziegfeld. 
ASHTON STEVENS 





PROLOGUE 


Here is the new THEATRE ARTS. 
Here is THEATRE ARTS, 
STAGE, 
magazines. Here is a first issue in 


combined 
with a fusion of two fine 
fair proof, we hope, of the revision 
and revival of both magazines in 
one. Here is their doubled rededica- 
tion to the cause which they had 
always shared before—of plays and 
playgoings in New York, in all mod- 
ern America, throughout the world. 

The new THEATRE ARTS is being 
published for lovers of the theatre, 
laborers in the theatre, on both sides 
of the footlights. It is meant for the 
theatre’s casual audiences as much 
as for its careful actors and authors, 
its most affectionate historians. It is 
sworn to the proposition that a live- 
ly theatre will go on living and in- 
creasing in importance, in wide in- 
fluence. Heretical as this may sound, 
it is going to treat the theatre as a 
profane pleasure as well as sacred art. 

The new THEATRE ARTS will con- 
tinue to cover the best of the theatre 
as originated elsewhere, whether in 
Texas or in and as 
ticed on the tributary stages of our 


France, prac- 
far-flung schools and colleges. It will 
not delude itself, or its readers, with 
a notion that play-producing is con- 
fined entirely to Times Square or the 
Loop. But neither will it fail to fight 
for the health and better-being of 
art’s immemorial scapegoat, the so- 
called commercial theatre. 

The new THEATRE ARTS will in- 
clude in each issue a complete, un- 
abridged publication of some recent- 
ly produced stage success. In this 
first issue, for example, we offer 
Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine. 

The new THEATRE ARTS has for its 
editor-in-chief the well known Amer- 
ican playwright and scenarist, Charles 
MacArthur. Its commentary on the 
current play-crop is being written by 
the equally well-known critic, Gil- 
bert W. Gabriel. Its occasional ex- 
cursions into the neighboring fields 
of music, the movies—and 
into the personalities involved—will 
be made by writers well qualified in 
each field. We shall try to be expert 
—which does not condemn us to be 
dull. 

Curtain up on the new THEATRE 
ARTS! —The Publisher. 
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The Broadway Story 


Mi [iis 





By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


S° I find myself—gladly, gratefully and all that—back 
home among the Broadway openings. I'd been an 
ex-critic too long. Too long for me, anyway. 

This cold world does not seem to fret much about 
what happens to ex-critics. Considerable scientific re- 
search may be wasted on the whereabouts of elephant 
burial grounds, the mystery of the disappearance of the 
Tyrranosaurus of the Mesozoic Era, or the convenience 
of cannibalism among Siberian wolves. People traffic 
earnestly in mummies. They do a great deal of digging up 
of ancient Aleuts, and even the ultimate fate of former 
Congressmen is a favorite theme of current conjecture. 
But as for us one-time drama critics—who cares? 

There is nothing unusually cruel about this, I admit. 
There is certainly nothing unexpected. Pretty nearly 
every honest play-reviewer knows, when he starts out for 
his very first first-night, that the only thing between him 
and oblivion will be an awfully thin white starched shirt- 
front. If he doesn’t, then he’d better. Hans Christian 
Andersen didn’t, and really hoped—of all things—to go 
down to fame as a drama critic. Look at him now. 

All right, while we’re on the grisly subject, what does 
befall the critics’ Great Majority? Unbeloved of the gods 
as we are, with the ineradicable brand of Cain upon our 
brows, and pursued by the ghosts of hundreds of slain 
plays, most of us nevertheless live long, unconscionably 
long—but how? Manage to live how? 

Well, some of us go across to radio, which must be a 
nice place to go if you have the nice voice for it. Some 
go lecturing near and far to Junior Leaguers, which must 
be still better if you also have the wits and looks for it— 
plus the Pullman-car patience. Some, always unconscious 
villains, have a genius for concocting murder mysteries. 

Or now and then one of our ci-devant critics will take 
the hardest way of all and turn into a play-producer, or 
even—gritting his teeth—a picture-producer. Now and 
then he actually makes himself rich thereby. But he rarely 
seems to make himself happy. Latent traces of critical 
bile persist in him, apparently attacking his own innards. 
Before long, so I’ve noticed, he is either sticking his con- 
science into politics or accepting a professorship. 

Myself, I’ve tried several things, including middle-aged 
soldiering in a more or less recent armed conflict, wherein 
I carried a doughty typewriter for arms. And I’ve also 
tried Hollywood, which—more accurately—tried me. And 
I’ve sat on an ivory hill and aimed several fond novels 





David Wayne and Henry Fonda in Mister Roberts. 


against the ramparts of the book clubs and the best seller 
lists, and had the same dark thoughts about book critics 
that the playwrights used to about me, and kept telling 
myself, every time a new play opened on Times Square 
sixty miles away, that that was fine, let it—let it, as long 
as | didn’t have to be there—I never wanted to see the 
sumptuous inside of any New York theatre ever again— 
wild horses nor wily press agents wouldn’t drag me to the 
footlights’ trough and make me drink their glow, | swore. 
And | swore and—-swore and—then suddenly, one minute 
after Maestro MacArthur telephoned me, | caught a train. 
Express to New York—but even so, too slow. I switched 


to a plane. Ex-critic was coming home. 


Mister Roberts 

I took pedant’s choice, perhaps, and decided to spend 
this first month at non-musicals, so-called. Hardboiled, 
I'd begin with Mister Roberts. That was something of a 
tactical mistake. It gave me top-choice too early. Mister 
Roberts is the happiest thing in town today, and probably 
will be for three years to come. 

A young Thomas Heggen, his memory tattooed blue 
by years of Navy service, sat him down not so long ago 
and wrote the saga of a small, scabrous U. S. ship in the 
Pacific. It was a wonderfully true little slop-jar of a 
book, brimming over with the briny fact that warfare 
was, for most of its personnel, a long and obscene bore- 
dom—and practically nothing else. But would Mr. Heg- 
gen’s rare book make as rare a play? Among others, 
Joshua Logan thought it would. It does. Those two have 
done a completely successful dramatization. 

A war in retrospect is—healthily enough—always a 
war scoffed at. Take those two hits which the first world 
war gave us, What Price Glory? and Journey’s End. It 
was the chuckles in them, the tough jokes—or even such 
tame jokes as Mr. Sherriff borrowed from the music halls 
about raspberry pips and dental plates—which everybody 
cherished. The makers of Mister Roberts recognize that 
demand. They supply a minimum of heroics, a blissful 
glut of bawdy anecdote and belly-philosophy, a new 
Noah’s* Arkful of lovable, laughable goofs, gobs and 
characters. 

Having to make a play, they have also to pop an occa- 
sional piece of candy-coated hoke into the plot. But they 
do it with expert sleight-of-hand. Mr. Logan has so 
staged it; Mr. Mielziner so mounted it; and Messrs. 
Henry Fonda, Harrigan, et al are so right for it, so good 


in it, that all anyone can do is whoop for joy. 
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Paul Ford, Frank MecNellis, Jay Fassett, Paul Kelly, 


Edmon Ryan and Paul McGrath in Command Decision 


Item: Mr. David Wayne, out of Finian’s Rainbow into 
here, leaves little doubt now that he'll be a bright particu- 


lar star of the next decade. 


Command Decision 


Another war play, after another war novel: Command 
Decision, the work of William Haines, and another excel- 
lent all-around job. 

It is hard-bitten stuff, this Command Decision. It is a 
far grimmer business than Mister Roberts, this annal of 
an American Bombardment Headquarters in England in 
those desperate first days when we were trying to blast 
the German airplane factories to black smithereens. It 
has its humor, and frequently a tremendously pungent, 
trenchant humor, sullenly colloquial, savagely eloquent, 
but no light-hearted foolery—and wants none. Its story 
oi a battered, iron-grey brigadier general and his neces- 
sity of dispatching so many of our golden lads and pre- 
cious planes to their destruction could never be mistaken 
for a kidding-fest.' All the more respect for Mr. Haines 
that he did not try to make it seem one. 

Here, for that matter, within the limits of a war-play 
formula, is some of the straightest, strongest dramatic 
writing of the year. Hence some of the most exciting 
which made it a pity that, the night I was there, some of 
its supporting actors insisted on barking their lines, pa- 
rade-ground style, instead of merely speaking them like 
nature's men. Perhaps their silver stars and eagles had 
gone to their uvulas. But most of the playing was thor- 
as that 
dogged old brigadier, of course—way above and beyond 
the call of duty. 


oughly effective, and Paul Kelly’s performance 


A Streetcar Named Desire 

I'll wrangle with nobody who wants to nominate 
A Streetcar Named Desire for the season’s most distin- 
guished offering. It is. It is a beautiful play, beautifully 
given. 

The Glass Menagerie had already hinted that the youth 
with as euphonious a monicker as any of his plays, Ten- 


nessee Williams, was a new dramatist to be reckoned with 
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and straightway rewarded. Mr. Williams had begun as a 
poet and short-story writer, which is a better way than 
most to begin, and had brought to the stage a new brand 
of pity, a new metal for delicate engraving, a new trans- 
portation deep into a terrain of psycho-fantasy where it 
had seldom daréd tiptoe before. 1, for one, worried over 
Mr. Williams’s too easy, too noisy success there. I hated 
to see him over-hailed and possibly turned into a batik 
Saroyan, a slipshod Odets. | should have saved those 
worries. Mr. Williams is a real and a very strict artist. 
He knows what all his overnight hoorays are worth. In 
Streetcar he proves it—and himself. 

| grant that, for the small, grievous story which it has 
to tell, Streetcar does make use of an unholy number of 
theatrical contrivances. | am no great lover of gauzes 
and off-stage thunders—-and, speaking as one who had to 
hear Lucia di Lammermoor go mad to music six times 
in every opera season, | don’t accept the necessity of 
tinkly glockenspiel every time Mr. Williams's poor little 
heroine takes a mental zoom—but it adds up, all of it, to 
wider horizons, further worlds of exquisite terror and 
compassion, than several dozen standard dramas of the 
old sort could have dared. 

Credit Elia Kazan with an extraordinary feat of stag- 


ing, and Mr. Mielziner 


lovely set, and Marlon Brando, Kim Hunter, and quite all 


once again—with a blessedly 


for their performing. And if you're ungrateful enough to 
wonder whether anyone might have played the taxing 
part which Jessica Tandy does, better than Miss Tandy, 


then punish yourself by trying to name her, 





Jessica Tandy as Blanche DuBois in A Streetcar Named 
Desire glimpses the dream world, her final refuge 
































Me and Molly 


Gertrude Berg, of The Goldbergs fame, has written 
and—-along with Philip Loeb and a lot of other willing 
humanitarians—-acts in a comedy which she calls Me and 
Molly. It has a Bronx Home News modesty to it, a cozy 
sense of day-by-day life as glimpsed across a tenement 
air-shaft, a sterling Sholem Asch sort of moral, and a 
humor geared for homebodies. Maybe it isn’t the Taj 
Mahal of play-architecture that those who enjoy it might 
wish it was. They find themselves enjoying it. just the 
same. Even the late Julius Streicher might have liked 
its Passover scene. 

Few playwrights have come successfully from radio 
even from Mrs. Berg’s high place in radio. Radio (not to 


get stuffy about it) seems to offer stage dramatists a 





> 


Lester Carr rehearses his Bar Mitzvah speech in Me 
and Molly, based on radio scripts by Gertrude Berg 


pretty poor schooling; radio does it all for the ears. Pro- 
longed movie-scripting may push the writer to the oppo- 
site extreme, and nine times out of ten it will. But the 
sadder fact remains that most radio writers, when holiday- 
ing in the theatre, have to be clubbed into remembering 
that their audiences want to see as well as listen. Ezra 
Stone, Mrs. Berg’s stage director, uses a sensible club. 
Even so, too many of the episodes of Me and Molly re- 
main only quarter-hour episodes, ending up too content- 
edly like radio “cliff-hangers.” 

Never mind, I’m only niggling. If it had not been for 
Mrs. Berg’s radio-sharpened faculty for what sounds 
well, we probably should not have had that moment of 
Passover Eve, abovementioned: the beginning of the 
Seder Service in one distant flat, the threading of its sad 
notes nearer and nearer, flat to flat, until the whole dusky, 
homely neighborhood is joined and uplifted into brave 
lamentation . something which puts a seal almost of 
magnificence on the good-natured vaudeville of the 
rest of the evening. This much of it, besides being Grand 


Street, is also grand. 


Wendell Holmes convinces the doubtful Meg Mundy 
in Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Respectful Prostitute 


The Respectful Prostitute 

There is a Frenchman, in case you've not yet heard 
of him, named Jean-Paul Sartre. There is also, unless 
youd rather pretend there isn’t, a part and parcel of our 
United States which is known as the Deep South. The 
shortest distance between these two existencies now turns 
out to be a whip-lash of a play entitled The Respectful 
Prostitute. 

So far in this spring list, | must admit, I’ve been up 
to my neck in superlatives. Well, here I begin all over 
again, craning that same neck still further up—and out. 
Here I start crowing about M. Sartre’s singie hour of 
fearfulness, funniness, excitement, amazement, and about 
the spunky young company New Stages, Inc. 

Foreigners sometimes beat us to our own fields. We 
needed a genial old Czech to compose us our “New 
World” Symphony. We've had plenty of night-long, 


heavy-hearted plays by native sons on the subject of 





. . s 
A contingent of lynchers invades Meg Mundy’s room 
in an exciting moment of The Respectful Prostitute 
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—Fred Fehil 
Alfred Drake and Marsha Hunt disagree—not too vio- 
lently in a scene from Allan Scott’s Joy to the World 
mob law, lynching. our collective sin against the Negro, 
and several of these have been plays of stature, of no- 
bility, even, and of honest, strong feeling, but—we 
needed a Frenchman, it would seem, to send us this one 
this one so pitilessly demanding of scorn at our own 
expense, so hot with a savage ribaldry and inhumanity, 
fired, inspired by such social taunt. This best, almost 
ultimate one, for our own benefit and cure. 

Freshly arrived in a sub-Mason-Dixon town, a Yankee 
drab is being bullied, wheedled, and then cheated into 
testifying falsely against an innocent Negro. That is 
the A-B-C of it. But M. Sartre does things with the 


alphabet. In addition, he does things to the very soul 


+ sogge- seein mio 


of man. One swift, terse scene of tragi-burlesque after 


another, he comes in tormenting pursuit of us, reaches, 


i a 


grabs, rips all the garments—and often the sentimental 





flesh. as well from us, 


away flinging our absurd and 





despised remains to his murder-bee’s sadistic blaze. 








Moliére, become a modern revolutionist, couldn’t have 
ii enjoyed any crueller nightmares—or any wittier. 


We had a sample of Sartre’s drama before this one. 
No Exit was his morosely philosophic, Grand-Guignolish 
conception of hell. The hell-on-earth of The Respectful 


Prostitute is just as original, as imaginative, and all the 


rN 


more lively. Luckily for us he has had a stagecrafty 
adaptation into English by Eva Wolas. Fortunate for 


both him and us that his present heroine is played by 


Mundy. 


one Meg 





Miss Mundy has made a resounding hit in this title 
role. She is a tall, lithe, vital, handsome young lady 
who adds a rampant intelligence to those possibly lesser 
assets. A work of genius cannot cow her, nor beautiful 
lines bamboozle her away from her born part. She knows 
she is here to act a universal dope, a creature of com- 
mercial and brutally comical facts-of-life, and that she 
should only occasionally uncover a heart of tarnished 
Her Lizzie is a trollop of all times. When, once 
with the 


she is next door to angelic, she is 


gold. 


or twice. she must be gentle poor, harried 
Negro, for instance 
about it. She is true to het 


so extraordinarily ordinary 


Sartre. 


A Temporary Island 


I gather that The Experimental Theatre, Inc., has 
done some happier things than A Temporary Island the 
Skipper Next to God, 


for one. A Temporary Island was produced with all sorts 


first of its plays which I attended 


of taste and generosity, and had the sculpturesque Zorina 
in it, and—more to the aid of its roguish symbolisms 
—a rare clown in Ernest Truex. But it remained a large 
iridescent bubble with too much drip. 

Halsted Welles, a stanchion of the drama at Yale, a 
director well remembered in New York for the remark- 
able staging he did of Murder in the Cathedral, wrote 
A Temporary Island. He likewise directed it. He prob- 
ably should not have. Not even a Shaw did that often. 
Mr. Welles, the director, should have suspected Mr. 
Welles, the author. of some awfully arch penmanship. 


Mr. Welles. the should 


more rehearsals with outbursts to. for Pete’s sake, hurry 


author. have enlivened a few 


things up a bit. 


The Heiress 

ws . 

The Heiress—to snitch one of Henry James’s own pet 
terms—has a sense of the past. This is obviouly what 
it sought with loving care to have. It is what it cer- 
tainly does capture. Made into a play by Ruth and 


Augustus Goetz from the James novel, Washington 
Square, its sense of the past is a very nice one. And 
The Heiress is what some of us. in slack moments. might 
describe as a very nice play. 

Poor Mr. James found the stage a poor customer. 
himself. He tried hard during his lifetime, and failed 
even worse than Old Man Balzac. Now the stage has taken 
two of his lesser works and turned them into such suc- 
cesses as Berkeley Square and The Heiress. There is no 
reason why he should have to turn over in his dignified 
grave. Both plays happen to have done favorite themes 
of his fiction a fond and quite full justice. 

Following John 


have used impeccable taste, a properly patrician tone. 


Balderston’s example. the Goetzes 


They have not been equally lustrous, but—nothing in 
their play ever applies paint, even greasepaint, against 
their original’s grain. The acting fits the wording. Wendy 
Hiller, Basil Rathbone, and Patricia Collinge, head a 
! The 


gracious! self-contained cast. direction 
abides hy ail the best scruples, and abides and, I fear. 


subdued. 


abide 


The Heiress tells the slight—dramatically slight—story 
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Dear Subscriber: 


As you probably know, the ownership of THEATRE ARTS was changed after 
the publication of the February 1948 issue, and this is one reason why we 
are late in answering many of the inquiries we have received to date. 


No issue was published in March and the first three issues under the 
new management will be published on a bi-monthly basis (April-May, June-July, 


August-September). Starting with the October issue, monthly publication 
will be resumed. 


We have reviewed our records in response to your inquiry and believe 
the information checked below will give you a satisfactory answer on the 
present status of your subscription. 


Pifour name (at the correct address) was on the list to receive the 
ast issue. This issue, however, was mailed late and probably did 
not arrive by the time you wrote. If you have not received your 
copy by this date, simply indicate the fact at the foot of this 
letter and we will mail you a duplicate copy. The enclosed envel- 
ope requires no postage. 


‘ \ " . 
[] The expiration date on your present sypecrtption is OTE 


[]We are sending you copies of the ee yp 
which failed to reach you at the time they were published. 


[] Enclosed is a check refunding the amount of your overpayment. 


[] Your order is now correctly entered for ... issues, and we are send- 
ing you the —.. nee L899uU0(8), under separate cover today. 





[]We are extending your subscription in accordance with your instruc- 
tions, and the new expiration date will be 











Many thanks for your interest in THEATRE ARTS. If in future, there 
is anything further I can do to be of help to you, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 


Cordially yours, 
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of a plain girl with a fancy income, of her jilting by a 
mercenary suitor, and then of her final moment of sweet 
revenge. To that triumphant moment, when she will bok 
the door in her betrayer’s face and retire with her vestal 
lamp held high, the whole play walks. Walks and, being 
a play of such good manner and Godey’s Book memories. 
seldom runs. 

A decade or so ago, Broadway was bitten by a crude 
resolve to put several of its most celebrated costume 
dramas into modern dress. It proved almost fatal. Only 
two—Hamlet, because of its clinical implications, and 
Julius Caesar, because of its political—could stand the 
switch. The rest came out much more monotonous than 
mighty. 

Hastily agreed, it would be unfair of us to put this 
fragile little mantelpiece-plot of Henry James's to such 
a gross test. But when clothes make the play, and charm 
comprises seven-tenths of an entire evening’s entertain- 
ment, then | can’t help applying it without too much 
apology. Then I find myself betting, for instance, that 
the final scene of O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra 
a scene fairly similar to this one of The Heiress 


would be playable in overalls, and still be sublime. 


Joy to the W orld 

A new sock at an old subject. A Boy Meets Girl with 
howls of indignant protest. A Once in a Lifetime brought 
up to the brink of the censorship and blacklist con- 
troversies. The stage has been trying these many years 
to spill what's w rong with the movies. Allan Scott, once 
a happy writer for the stage, now a rebellious one for 
or against—the picture studios, tries it again. If it’s Joy 
to the World, then I'm no worldling. It was nine-tenths 


noise to me. 





You can’t burlesque Hollywood. Even that is an old. 


grey-shingled axiom by now. You can seldom make Cul- 
ver City look sillier, tawdrier, more childish than it really 
is. Mr. Scott has taken tardily to fighting hoke with hoke, 
imbecility with uproar. Il. for one. would rather have even 
Hollywood's ailment than his cure. 

There were some first-rate funny lines. There was also 
a free-for-all use of many names of actual celebrities. 
There were all the benefits of Mr. Scott's personal ac- 
quaintance with the customs and morals of his habitat. 


An awkward and already groggy plot got battered around 


much worse by such hands and lungs as Alfred Drake's, 
Marsha Hunt's, Myron McCormick's, and Morris Car- 
novsky’s. Everybody and everything seemed to run to 
excess and to bellow like—Sunset Boulevard, I suppose. 


Brief Encounters 


\mong some successful revivals and revivalists visited: 
Maurice Evans’ anyway elocutionary super-mouthpiece 
in Man and Superman, and Katharine Cornell’s at least 
ornamental Cleopatra out of Shakespere. (Cf. the letters 
of the late Justice Holmes on just how much a giant like 
Shakespeare has been allowed by history to get away 
with.) The Theatre Guild combines with Alfred Fischer 
in some earlier Shaw—You Never Can Tell. Perhaps this 
is one of those little things you never can re-tell. 

Among the new plays only half appreciated: The Hal- 
lams and The Linden Tree. Both of these, defunct by 
now, did seem to me to be the victims of their own 
virtues—and to have deserved a few more kindly words 
from their New York first-nighters. Miss Franken, who 
wrote the one, and Mr. Priestley, who has prospered in 
London with the other, had decent, comprehensive things 
to say about the world today. Each chose to say them 
through the channel of a family group. Maybe the 
family has gone out of fashion—as a subject for the 
stage, at any rate. Maybe all families solve everything 
nowadays by simply going to the bow-wows, 

Me and mine, we're going to the musicals instead. 
Report thereon in the next issue. 


In a production which opened too late for review— 
Michael Redgrave and Flora Robson in Theatre Incor- 
porated’s presentation of Macbeth. Above left, Rus- 
sell Collins as the Watchman in the same production 
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W HEN I recently interviewed George Bernard Shaw 
for Theatre Arts at his home in Ayot St. Lawrence, the 
thing he first asked me was, “What is your technique in 
producing?” 

“Technique?” I repeated, trying hurriedly to think if 
I had one. 

“Yes,” he said impatiently. “What is your actual tech- 
nique of producing a play?” 

I decided to tell the truth. “I don’t believe | have any 
technique,” I told him. “I believe I rely solely on ideas, 
inspirations, whatever you may call them, as they come 
along. 

“Then,” he said, cocking his head on one side, “You 
know nothing at all about producing a play.” He wag- 
gled a finger at me disapprovingly. “Now | will tell you 
how you should do it.” 

He leaned forward, no longer looking at me. “First of 
all, when I had the actors all together, after the first read- 
ing rehearsal, 1 shouldn’t give them the book. I shouldn't 
explain the play to them either, or even tell them what 
it is all about. I should begin by giving them all their 
positions and their entrances and their exits.” 

I realized he meant the direction of a play. In England, 
where so many producers are directors, this was under- 
standable. 

He went on, “Once all the actors had become com- 
pletely comfortable in their positions and also confident 
about getting on and off the stage, I should give them 
their lines to learn, and a few hints about intonations. 
Having done that I should leave the stage and sit in the 
darkened auditorium with a secretary beside me. This 
would, of course, be a time of torture, for the actors 
would halt and stumble, not remembering and wanting 
to go back over lines and repeat the words. But I should 
not allow them to. I should tell them, ‘Keep right on 
going. On opening night there will be no going back or 
going over it.’ While they went through the play already 
knowing their positions and stumbling through their 
lines I should make copious notes. Then at the end of 
the rehearsal period I should go up on the stage and 
discuss these notes fully, completely. I should never say 
to an actor, however, ‘Do it this way and not that way,’ 
but merely suggest how I felt that he should feel it 
should be done. It is fatal, for instance, to tell an actor 
‘Put more pathos in that line.’ If you do, he is as apt as 
not to come out the next time and sink what should be 
a comic scene in a veritable sea of pathos. 


“This is a very sensitive and touchy time in rehearsals 
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An Interview with 


Mr. Shaw 


By JEAN DALRYMPLE 





Blechman 





and it is up to you somehow to get everyone to do the 
play exactly as you want it done but without ever once 
insisting upon it. 1t must all come naturally from within 
these people you have gathered together on the stage 

“Finally, when everyone is absolutely sure of himiselj. 
when he knows all of his lines and all of his exits and 
entrances and has all of his tones right, then in the 
last few times before the opening you can get up there 
on the stage with them and do anything you like; ex- 
plain meanings, give extra shadings, anything at all. The) 
are all secure by this time and nothing will shake them. 

“It's a strange thing how actors fall into three classes: 
there is the one who, when you tell him to take a certain 
intonation on a line, tries as hard as he can, but cannot 
possibly get it. Then there is the one who doesn’t have 
to try, but gets it right the first time you give it to him. 
Then there is the great one who stops you just as you 
open your mouth and says, ‘l know, | know, [ve got it! ” 

I longed for a pad and pencil, but had been warned 
that the sight of note-taking would shut him up like a 
clam. Fortunately, the impression his words made on me 
was so strong that I believe I've quoted them virtually 
verbatim. 

Now Shaw gave a delightful little chuckle and said, 
“Don’t let me keep you from your tea.” Gabriel Pascal. 
who had arranged the interview, and I set about having 
some. Shaw didn’t join us and Pascal told him of my 
connection with Theatre Arts. We both started to ex- 
plain how our friend Ince had taken over the old mag- 
azine and hoped to make a success of it. 

As we talked I told Mr. Shaw that the New York City 
Center Theatre Company wanted to present some of his 
one-act plays this spring and in the future, perhaps, some 
of his full length ones. He was interested in learning of 
the two-dollar top price for the best seats at the Center 
and asked who had originated the idea. “Mayor La- 
Guardia,” I told him. 

“Never heard of him,” Shaw said, “but he had a good 
idea. Sounds a little like the Federal Theatre. Whatever 
happened to the Federal Theatre, by the way? Now that 
was an excellent idea. They did a production of mine, 
On The Rocks, and it seemed to be going along splendidly 
Then suddenly the whole Federal Theatre itself stopped. 
What happened to it?” 

Pascal and I tried to explain. After a few seconds 
Shaw waved impatiently. “/ see, / see. It was something 
just for the depression, something done to give people 


work. But it was a good idea.” 











Pascal then asked what | thought of Maurice Evans’ 
production of Man and Superman. As | started to praise 
it, Shaw broke in with, “Think of that tremendous hit of 
mine! Perhaps the greatest one in twenty years and never 
to come again in my lifetime. All that money and I am 
getting from it only sixpence in the pound.” His eyes 
twinkled. “Jt is a major tragedy for me.” 

“I like to have my plays done in repertory,” Shaw said 
thoughtfully. “J always grant permission for them to be 
done this way. It is only the big West End or Broadway 
productions that I must be careful about. But only do my 
plays, say, three times a week, for I’ve noticed that in 
repertory companies they're apt to become successes and 
then the companies drop the other plays and run on and 
on with mine.” 

When I told him there were over 100,000 amateur 
groups in the United States he was not impressed. “You 
should have,” he said. 

I asked Mr. Shaw if he had read either of the two 
plays which Theatre Arts had sent him—Mr. Roberts and 
A Streetcar Named Desire. 

“Of course not,” he replied, “J never read plays. I 
think it a very bad idea for a playwright to read plays. 
If the play is good he is bound to be influenced by it and 
even to steal something from it.” 

I asked, “How should a young playwright go about 
learning his business then?” 


“By writing plays and seeing plays,” he replied. 


I REMARKED on the fact that there are literally hun- 
dreds of playwriting courses being given in our schools 
and universities and, from all of this activity and effort, 
we have produced only Tennessee Williams and Arthur 
Miller in the past ten years. 

“If they are good playwrights,” said Mr. Shaw, “you 
are lucky to have two come forth in ten years. After all,” 
he went on, “playwriting is the most difficult form of 
writing that man has invented. That is why there are so 
many more novelists. It is comparatively easy to write a 
book. When I was younger I often tried to turn some of 
the great writers | knew into playwrights, but I never 
succeeded. I struggled with Kipling and with Conrad too, 
but neither of them ever wrote a decent play. Most good 
writers can write good dialogue—one nice line after an- 
other. Some of them can even write beautiful and poetic 
lines. But that doesn’t make a play. In a play each line 
leads to the next with a kind of inevitability—each line 
seems actually to bring out the next one, if you know 
what I mean. A play is best when it has to be written, 
when the playwright feels actually compelled to do it. 
I myself often felt impelled to burn my boats and do a 
play breaking up all the old theatre forms. Even as I 
wrote I had no actual belief that the play would be or 
could be performed with any measure of success. But 
even in the cases where I wrote along with the uneasy 
conviction that I was headed for a failure, | had to go 
ahead and finish it. Oddly enough, many of these be- 
came my biggest successes.” 

Pascal was looking very pleased at this point. 
“G.B.S.” he said, “you have just given this lady a won- 
derful lesson.” “Nonsense,” Shaw said rather airily, 





“nothing wonderful about it at all—just plain common 
sense.” Then he turned and smiled at me and leaned for- 
ward rather confidentially. 

“Women manage things better than men, don’t they?” 
he chuckled. “Jt’s the natural business of a woman to 
manage things. They've always had to do it. After all, 
managing a home and a family is a difficult thing. Even 
very rich women who can afford to fill their homes with 
servants and pack their children off to schools still have 
to manage it all. 1 don’t think men can manage anything 
but bussiness. They make a mess out of everything else, 
don’t they?” 

We ali laughed. Pascal took another cup of tea and, 
as he was pouring it, said, “Tell Jean that idea of ycurs 
about the coupled vote.” 

Shaw shook his head. “She wouldn’t be interested in 
that. It’s politics.” 

“I am very interested in politics, Mr. Shaw,” I said. 

“Well, that’s fine,” he said, “more women should be. 
When I think of all the crazy things the suffragettes did 
—tying themselves to railings and such—to get the vote, 
I simply can’t understand why they haven’t made more 
use of it. After having this power—and it is a power, 
since there are more women than men in this country— 
for thirty years, there are three hundred men in Parlia- 
ment and only forty women. There has been a great deal 
said about Nancy Astor being the first woman member 
of Parliament and she was the start of it but she wasn’t 
elected, she simply fell heir to her husband’s seat in the 
Commons when he went on to the House of Lords.” 

“There are very few intelligent women who are inter- 
ested in politics,” I said. 

He held my gaze for a moment and then said severely, 
“There are very few intelligent women!” 

Pascal went off into a great roar of laughter at this 
but Shaw looked at him rather disapprovingly and went 
on, “You are right about not enough women taking an 
interest in politics. I think it seems too dull for them to 
be bothered with. I think they say to themselves, ‘let the 
men control all that, and we'll control the men.’ And how 
utterly they can control them, can’t they?” He gave me 
that little confidential smile again, as though he and I 
were in on a great secret. “Why, he’s an old charmer,” 
I thought to myself. He is, too. 

Pascal put in a word. “Now tell her about your coupled 
vote.” he insisted. 

“Of course,” G.B.S. said genially. 

“I think you should take this idea back to America and 
make yourself famous with it,” he said. “I think there 
should be a universal law that for every man elected a 
woman must be elected also. Now go along,” he said, 
“and put that into effect and save the world.” 

He rose from his chair slowly, leaning with both hands 
on his stick. Then he held out his hand to me and again 
seduced me with that all-confiding smile. 

“Good-bye,” he said, “and good luck to you and to 
Theatre Arts magazine and to that theatre company of 
yours. | must go now and listen to the six o'clock news.” 

He turned and smiled again as he opened the door. 
Then he went out, closing it quietly behind him. It was 
a perfect exit. 
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“The Pleasantest Job in the World” 


A look at the influential theatrical reviewer who is 





Shubert Alley scholars, 
ferreting out the transition of 
J. Brooks Atkinson into 
Brooks Atkinson, settle on 
the otherwise undistinguished 
morning of Oct. 28, 1931. On 
that day, reviewing a now 
g Colwell happily forgotten musical 
mistake entitled East Wind, 
the drama critic of The New 
York Times jogged descrip- 
tively along through his es- 
say, awarding debits and 
credits as usual, and then came up with such a last line 
as he had never written before: 

“As for the girls.” wrote J. Brooks Atkinson. “they are 
O.K.” 

Broadway students didn’t quite believe it. but there it 
was. The one-time assistant to H. T. Parker. that austere 
and mighty critic of The Boston Transcript. had turned 
flip. The next year he dropped the J (for Justin) from 
his name and no great while afterward he tore up scrap- 
books containing all reviews he had written prior to 1931 
because his writing was, he thought. too complicated. 

Seven years later, noting the Maurice Evans Hamlet, he 
observed casually: “Only the dopes will stay away from 
this one.” No one looked up, startled. The transition 
was complete. 

Still, the myth of Atkinsonian sedateness persists. It 
is probably based in part on certain personal and intel- 
lectual characteristics: a slight man of medium height. 
53, silver-rimmed glasses, small moustache. precise voice 
with a slightly nasal New England twang. impeccable 
theatregoing manners, a remarkable vocabulary. erudi- 
tion that is apparent even though he doesn’t flaunt it. But 
chiefly the myth derives from Atkinson’s integrity, which 
is anything but mythical and all but awesome. 

The personal honesty of Broadway critics is now taken 
for granted. The Atkinson integrity goes farther. includ- 
ing as it does a vast sense of responsibility to the reader 
as an individual and the theatre as an instituton, a refusal 
to be swayed by anyone else’s judgment, a humility in the 
presence of art, an essential fairness that takes the form 
of reviewing a play in terms of what it is meant to be and 
that occasionally finds him leaning over backward to 
maintain neutrality where friends or acquaintances are 
involved—a remarkable sight on Broadway. where log- 
rolling is a favorite form of exercise. 

Sedate or not, in this, his nineteenth year as drama 
critic of The Times (he began in 1925 and missed four 


wartime seasons when he served as foreign correspond- 
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slightly surprised at being paid for the work he does 


By JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


ent), Atkinson is now the most influential single theatrical 
reviewer in the United States. In part this is due, of 
course, to the monumental fact of The Times; anyone 
reviewing for it would have a certain influence. He him- 
self thinks that the public makes up its own mind about 
whether or not it will go to a play, that the critics are not 
the decisive influence. Theatrical ticket brokers, who are 
more expert on this matter than Atkinson, think otherwise. 

In any case, Atkinson doesn’t have it much on his mind. 

“Your only hope,” he submits, “is to say what you 
think, and even that is not so simple.” 

On the night of an opening he starts at about 11:10 
P.M. to say what he thinks. Or at 10:30, if the opening 
night curtain rose at 8. On the way from the theatre to 
his office in West Forty-third Street he thinks out. word 
for word, the all-important first sentence of his review, 
and sometimes the first paragraph. When he arrives at 
his desk, where a pad of ruled yellow paper and a small 
stack of pencils await, there is no fumbling around for a 
“lead.” He lights a pipe. props the program up against 
a book and starts fast. writing in a small, neat hand. He 
keeps it up, calmly, until 11:55, five minutes before ‘his 
midnight deadline, writing by hand because since his col- 
lege days he has been better able to compose that way 
than by typewriter—and not, as generally believed, be- 
cause Parker, his Transcript mentor, also wrote with pen- 
cil on yellow paper. A copy boy picks up the review in 
“takes” of one or two paragraphs and carries it out to a 
copy desk in a corner of the city room, from which it 
goes to the composing room. When Atkinson arrives in 
the composing room a minute or two after midnight to 
read proof at the form on what he has written, most of his 
review is in type. It is entirely set by 12:10. The page is 
locked up at 12:20. by which time he has returned to the 
drama department, where the phones are ringing. 

On those phones are sundry people—producers, back- 
ers, press agents—who can’t wait until the paper is on the 
street at 1 A.M. to know Atkinson’s verdict. They are 
usually told the decision—-and often rendered unhappy— 
by Sam Zolotow, veteran Times drama beagle. Occasion- 
ally Atkinson answers a phone himself if Zolotow is al- 
ready engaged. 

“What does Atkinson say about tonight’s show?” the 
caller asks. 

“Atkinson says it isn’t much good.” says Atkinson. 

There is an unhappy pause, during which a large pro- 
duction investment can be heard starting down the drain, 
before the caller hangs up. 

Atkinson’s deadline used to be 12:30. He used this 


added time, though he wrote no more. When, after an 8 





on : 
NJ LL From an actor's point of view 
o'clock curtain, he gets back to the office at 10:30, he still 


writes until 11:55. 


\ S all Broadwayites and most attentive readers know, 
merely the length of an Atkinson review suggests his 
opinion of a show. A two or three-paragraph review is 
almost certainly a “pan.” A one-paragraph review is 
automatically a punch on some production’s unfortunate 
nose; the sinking heart of a playwright who turns to the 


theatre page of The Times and sees one of those is a sad 


Brooks Atkinson out front on an opening night 


thing to contemplate. Some of the one-paragraphers are 
now famous, among them Henry Forbes’ unhappy revival 
of The Wild Duck in 1938. During the evening the Ile 
de France, whistle tooting, pulled out into the harbor from 
her nearby west side pier, and Atkinson devoted his brief 
notice to the ship’s departure. “It proved that something 
was moving,” he said. 

Few Atkinson lines linger out of context, as, for in- 


stance, the late Perey Hammond’s witticisms do. But a 
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great many of them have an extraordinary exactness 
achieved in a very few words. All of his scorn of Strange 


Bedfellows was packed into a couple of sentences: “The 
audience laughed uproariously at the parts it regarded as 
spicy. No doubt an audience would laugh if a brothel- 
keeper fell down and broke her leg.” Or his discernment 
can be as delicately right as his summary of a beautifully 
produced, finely acted revival of The Affairs of Anatol 
which barely missed: “You can console yourself with the 
sundry blandishments of the production, and still reluc- 
tantly confess that there is a murmur in the heart of 
Schnitzler’s play.” 

But almost any Atkinson review or Sunday article of 
recent years can be re-read for the pleasure its style af- 
fords. His early models were Stevenson and Huneker: 
now his style is recognizably his own. He works for sim- 
plicity, clarity and force, and if he occasionally rings in a 
three-dollar word that confounds the breakfast-reading 
public at Walgreen’s, they still know his writing for what 
it is: flexible, strong, finely suited to its purpose. 

Atkinson likes to write, as many good writers do not. 
And, while he does not falter under pressure, he prefers 
to take his time when he can. If he has a topic on tap, he 
does his Sunday article at home on the Sunday before, 
writing 900 to 1000 words through the day. Again, un- 
like many writers, including drama critics, he likes what 
he is writing about. He not only loves the theatre but 
respects it. He takes it, but not himself, very seriously. 

Atkinson does not call himself a critic at all, but a re- 
viewer, a specialized reporter. To practice criticism in 
its real sense of analysis, he thinks, would call for a far 
more thorough knowledge of a play than a daily reviewer 
ever would find possible: a reading of the script, attend- 
ing rehearsals, awareness of the director’s and actors’ 
specific contribution. He tried this once, in the earl) 
stages of Our Town, but gave up the experiment shortly. 
preferring to come to a new play with as few preconcep- 
tions as possible and as the public’s delegate. He also 
avoids drama department gossip about tryouts. and out- 
of-town newspaper reviews. He hasn’t been entirely con- 
sistent about this unsullied approach, however. Preparing 
to see The Heiress, he read Henry James’ Washington 
Square, and, though the play pretended to be only an 
adaptation, not an exact dramatization, Atkinson appar- 
ently was annoyed by the liberties it took. 

In fact, he questions how “right” or “wrong” a reviewer 
can be: “You can’t be objectively right or wrong about a 
work of art. You can only have a personal reaction to 
what other people have done. The only mistake you can 
make is not to say what you think.” He has no rigid artis- 
tic standards, a lack which might worry him if he thought 
of himself as a critic and not a reviewer. But as a re- 
viewer, he guesses the most valuable thing a newspaper 
writer can give a play is excitement. enthusiasm. 

If Atkinson doesn’t bother much with standards, his 
tastes are definite. Some of them have changed decidedly 
in recent years. He has had about enough of the realistic 
theatre. It no longer seems important to him, because 
“there are only a certain number of things you can do in 


it—it becomes a trick, getting real life into three arbitrary 
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acts.” So his most eloquent writing has been of the theatre 
of imagination—among modern plays, Our Town, The 
Green Pastures, Mourning Becomes Electra, The Skin 
of Our Teeth, Within the Gates. The first-named is close 
to being his favorite American play; he is still “astounded 
that everyone was not overwhelmed” by the last. For the 
same reason that he believes the theatre to be a place for 
poetry and imagination; he likes great comedians above 
all performers—Wynn, Clark, Lahr—because more than 
anyone they represent to him the non-realistic stage, “the 


genius of the theatre, over-size.”” 


W wri the change in Atkinson’s style and taste has come 
a certain tolerance that he did not bring from New Eng- 
land. Risqué plays once offended him. They no longer do, 
unless they are also dull and unfunny. When a favorite 
performer is saddled with obscenity that is stupid. his 
admirer on the aisle is disheartened, because theatre 
people are to him the finest in the world, full of good-will, 
gaiety and charm, and no one has a right to treat them that 
way. But he passes no moral judgements. When he gets 
angry, it is for artistic reasons. He likes to think that he 
takes to the theatre the viewpoint of the average theatre- 
goer, which is probably a delusion. The average theatre- 
goer has not seen some 2500 shows. 

With or without the average theatregoer’s viewpoint. 
The Times’ delegate arrives at the playhouse unfailingly 
on time, and, no matter how gruelling the evening, he 
stays until it is over, or at least until 11 P.M. At inter- 
mission he usually stays in his chair, because he doesn’t 
want to hear the lobby’s—and his fellow critics —opinions 
on the business at hand. He sometimes consults others 
about color values—color-blind, he is shaky on red—but 
that is all. He laughs out loud at what strikes him as 
funny, which leads him to believe that he is softhearted 
and too uncritical to be a critic. At 11 o’clock, if the play 
is still running, he starts up the aisle; pauses at the head 
of it for a last look at the stage: and goes out into the 
night. Forty-third Street bound. 

All this adds up to what Atkinson calls “the pleasantest 
job in the world.” and at times he seems slightly amazed 
that he is paid for it. At other points on his schedule he 
reads Hamlet once a year because it is “the great play that 
says everything,” serves on committees in aid of good 
causes, gives no speeches because he regards public speak- 
ing as a loose form of expression, rides ferry-boats and 
walks along the waterfront in winter, studies birds in the 
Catskills in the summer. He is regarded with something 
like reverence by most people who know him at all well. 


Called the finest actress to portray the part of a a 
trollop in a play since Jeanne Eagels did Sadie 

Thompson in Rain, Meg Mundy plays Lizzie McKay 
in Jean-Paul Sartre’s searing drama, The Respectful 
Prostitute. Miss Mundy, who was born in London but 
grew up in New York, traveled a road to theatrical 
success which many girls dream of but few achieve. 
A top fashion model for glamour magazines, she 
marked time at this career until the opportunity came 
for her theatre break. Photograph by Muky 
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Design for Theatre By DR. GEORGE AMBERG 


ry. 

Dhis article is an experiment. Its main purpose is to 
supply information as well as critical comment on stage 
and costume design. Its ulterior aim is to serve both the 
public and the professional designer by stimulating inter- 
est in this important theatrical department and: by cre- 
ating a forum for the discussion of new and experimental 
ideas. It may seem strange to treat theatrical designs as 
a subject separate from the actual production and in- 
terpretation of a libretto or a drama. The. essential justi- 
fication for this undertaking is precisely that drama, 
music, acting and dancing are regularly reviewed and 
are given the attention they deserve. The design, how- 
ever, is usually dismissed with some casual remark. It 
is, of course, impossible to treat the subject independent- 
ly of its function, but there are many esthetic and prac- 
tical problems which may be discussed to everybody’ 
advantage. 


s 
One point, for instance, is of immediate interest. As 
compared to other periods in the theatre of our century, 


stage design in recent years appears rather dull and un- 


imaginative on the whole, There are many reasons for 
this, the main one being that a definite trend toward 
realism is firmly established in our theatre, and that even 
the experimental groups rarely depart from this familiar 
pattern. The designers themselves cannot be expected to 
be more imaginative than the productions which they 
serve. Any changes we may hope for will have to come 
through an adjustment in the economic situation or an 
evolution in the drama. There are many indications of 
such changes toward a theatre which is more immediate- 
ly expressive of our contemporary problems; but until 
this time we should not cherish visions of the sumptuous- 
ness and glamor of the theatre’s great periods. It is par- 
ticularly surprising that even the musical stage and the 
ballet. which are,essentially unrealistic, are hesitant about 
experimenting; and with few exceptions follow the rep- 
resentational tendencies. The producers’ argument that 
these very strange settings and costumes (which resemble 
each other from one production to the other to the point 


of confusion). are just what the public wants, is too facile 
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and probably not true. The audience is much more sensi- 
tive and intelligent than one may want us to believe. More 
daring in the visual presentation of the drama in all its 
forms would bring back into the theatre some of the 
phantasy and poetic atmosphere which have always been 


its greatest attraction. 


l, is frequently argued that a drawing-room comedy 
or a contemporary drama require essentially a realistic 
approach. But then Robert Edmond Jones in The Iceman 
Cometh and Jo Mielziner, particularly in The Glass 
Venagerie, and now again in A Streetcar Named Desire 
have shown that an imaginative solution is possible even 
in seemingly prosaic interiors. The setting for Streetcar 
demonstrates the artist’s exceptional gift for creating at- 
mosphere through the skilful use of lighting. His stage 
arrangement allows for a functional and dynamic direc- 
tion of the play. But even in this excellent solution the 
persistence of convention is manifested in the parallel 
arrangement of the walls. There is also a certain lack of 
consistency in the character of the furniture and props 
which are more realistic than the setting. That repre- 
sentational accuracy can have its merits and its beauty 
is shown by the same designer in his fine ship decor for 
Mr. Roberts, where dramatic action and scenic environ- 
ment form a perfectly coherent unity. 

Musicals and ballets offer more stimulating opportuni- 
ties for the designer-artist. The ballet, in particular, has 
shown some truly exciting design in recent seasons. Com- 


pared to the glamor of the ballet, the musical stage seems 


rather dry and unnecessarily literal. Two new musicals 
are just in rehearsal which promise challenging tasks for 
the scenic artists: Hold It and Inside USA. In both in- 
stances the designers have relied on the oldest, simplest 
and safest device for quick scene changes, namely, painted 
flat drops. 

This accounts for a certain monotony because the 
main distinction between easel painting and stage design 
is in the use and concept of space. Within this limitation, 
Edward Gilbert has done a very handsome job on 
Hold It. Lemuel Ayers painted the fabulous number of 
twenty-four different drops for Inside USA—which num- 
ber is both imposing and distressing. In this production 
an excellent opportunity for presenting a kaleidoscopic 
view of American life in a truly contemporary spirit and 
with a truly contemporary technique has been missed. 
Eleanor Goldsmith sketched some very sensitive and fine 
costumes, particularly for those characters which depart 
from descriptive realism. 

For Ballet Theatre, Oliver Smith designed the settings 
for Agnes de Mille’s new ballet, Fall River Legend 
Among the young designers, he is the one who seems 
most consistently concerned with the problems of space. 
Even on the ballet stage he uses, whenever possible, such 
spatial elements as stairs and practicable props to get 
away from the flat picture presentation of the painted 
drops. His work is best where he departs from literal 
suggestions and works instead in imagination and atmos- 


phere. This young stage designer is definitely not a paint- 


er doing incidental stage work, but an artist creating in 


concepts of space and in terms of theatrical function. 





Kentucky Derby Scene for Inside USA 





—Museum of Modern Art 
Edward Gilbert's setting for Hold It 
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Report from STOCKHOLM 


An American Covers the 


Swedish Theatre 


By BURTON WOHL 


AFTER seeing the recent rash of 
Broadway hits in Stockholm, a 
casual American observer might 
come away with the notion that 
Swedish theater is heavily depend- 
ent upon the American stage and 
might conclude that the Swedish 
theater is a less bustling, flourishing 
body than it purports to be. During 
the last few weeks in Stockholm’s 
theaters there were performances of 
The Iceman Cometh, Brigadoon, 
Born Yesterday, Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, which is modeled after the re- 
cent Broadway production, and both 
a road company tour and a Stock- 
holm opening of All My Sons. 
There were three Swedish plays 
on the boards during the same pe- 
riod but the premium tickets were 
for the American productions. And 
with the exception of Brigadoon 
which has skirled along dejectedly 
for the last few weeks, all of these 
have been successful. 
There is about the 
Swedish preference for good Ameri- 


extremely 
no question 


can theatricals and there are a num- 
ber of ideological explanations for 
this affinity. But Swedish theater 
goers are eclectic and the accent 
should be placed on the good rather 
than on the American. The fact is 
that few other western nations of 
high cultural attainments have re- 
cently had the time or the relative 
stability for doing anything worth 
while in the theater. 

Born Yesterday was a patent suc- 
cess from the moment the doors 
opened at the intimate NYA theater. 
Even before the curtain rose this 
breezy comedy carried assurances of 
favor with Stockholm audiences, and 
it is a safe bet that none of the pa- 
trons have come away disappointed; 
certainly the critics were not. It is 
probable _ that 
democrats looked down their noses 
at the junkman who went to Wash- 
ington, but there are few exemplary 
social democrats in Stockholm and 


exemplary social 
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most of the party members take a 
delight in witnessing the antics which 
they have soberly forbidden them- 
selves. Moreover, the frequent lunatic 
snarls of bureaucracy portrayed in 
Born Yesterday are something 
that the average Swede understands 
at very first hand. In these days of 
severe import restrictions, electricity 
and gasoline rationing, permits, pri- 
orities and officials of one sort or 
another, Swedes know well what it 
means to deal with the government 
and are prepared to sympathize with 
any mortal caught up in its gyra- 
In Born Yesterday Stock- 
holmers found a mirror of their mi- 


rations. 


nor troubles and it is fun for them 
to know that other people are put- 
ting up with the same thing. 

Stockholm audiences have been 
more receptive to The Iceman 
Cometh than New Yorkers had been 
and the play has enjoyed what would 
amount on Broadway to an outstand- 
ing success. Without exception, the 
critics have praised it generously, 
analyzed it warmly and sometimes 
attributed to it a greater worth than 
it really contains. There are reasons 
for this glowing reception and chief 
among these is that the Royal Dra- 
matic Theater has simply put on a 
better play than the one in New 
York. 

Another reason for this play’s 
success, and a more important one, 
also comes under the heading of con- 
ditioning. According to one of the 
theater's directors, Swedish _ play- 
goers were made ready for O'Neill 
by Strindberg. Strindberg, _ like 
O'Neill, often concerns himself with 


Thus, 


continued the director, when Swedes 


classical patterns and ideas. 


came to know Strindberg well—as 
almost all of them do—they found 
that they had an understanding of, 
and an affinity for, the works of 
Eugene O'Neill. 

Regardless of the merits of this 
particular line of reasoning, it is 


evident that O'Neill and the Swedish 
theater have for a long time been 
en rapport. Since 1923 the Royal 
Dramatic Theater in Stockholm has 
been quick to stage an O'Neill play 
almost as soon as it was produced 
in New York. There is still another 
reason for the critical success of 
The Iceman Cometh in Stockholm, 
as compared with the sometimes in- 
vidious, sometimes apathetic reviews 
and comments that were made and 
printed in New York when the play 
first appeared. Ever since Strind- 
berg and Ibsen—who, although he 
is now considered Norwegian, never- 
theless wrote his major works at a 
time when Norway had been under 
Swedish rule for many years—the 
new theater movement has been a 
lusty one in Sweden. Both of these 
authors, through the tremendous im- 
pact of their works, and also by 
virtue of their international prestige, 
have awakened in Sweden an ex- 
tremely alert theatergoing _ public. 
And it is almost axiomatic that peo- 
ple who have an intense and positive 
interest in the theater will be at- 
tentive and receptive to experimen- 


tation. 


Opsvious y, a successful reper- 
tory of O'Neill 


constitute a new theater movement, 


plays does not 


or if this was once true, it is no 
longer so. Much of the avant garde 
stage is now given over to native 
Swedish authors, many of whom are 
uncommonly quick to exploit new 
modes and ideas arising in other 
countries as well as in their own. 
Thus, in recent years, Sartre has 
been played and loudly acclaimed by 
intellectuals, though doubtfully re- 
ceived by some critics and casual 
theatergoers. A more clearly defined 
new theater movement occurred dur- 
ing the later war years when a group 
of very young authors began to 
find their way into print. 

This multicellular group—it was 
not so much a school as it was a 
colony, each individual performing 
almost an identical function and de- 
riving his artistic nourishment from 
a common source—has since de- 
generated and there are now few au- 
thors or works remaining of any 
value. Calling themselves the Forty 








Talists, or roughly, the 40’ers, to in- 
dicate the decade of their intellectual 
coming of age, these young men 
made Kafka their fountain head 
and drank deeply, pausing now and 
then for a dash of Sartre. Few dis- 
cerning Swedes could find any his- 
torical or cultural justification for 
this strange liaison and shook their 
heads at what seemed to be a youth- 
jul, though distressing, aberration. 

By 1946, the movement no longer 
made any pretense of spontaneity; 
it was self conscious and highly or- 
ganized and had novitiates and a 
coterie, to say nothing of the benison 
of Sweden’s largest publishers. Then 
the debacle occurred and it was 
ugly, funny, and probably necessary. 
Two medical students contrived a 
book—deliberately getting cockeyed 
before they sat down to write—of 
tumultuous associational poetry in 
the current vein. The book was se- 
riously regarded and widely reviewed 
until the authors admitted _ their 
frivolous intent. This hoax, itself, 
was not enough to break up the 
Forty Talist movement, but it did 
make the critics a little more wary 
and the structure gradually fell apart 
of its own weight. 


’ 
STILL, the Royal Dramatic Theater 
stands ready to stage a new play 
whenever anything seemingly worth 
while comes along. Last year the 
theater acquired a small movie house 
across the street and has since con 
verted this small auditorium into an 
intimate studio playhouse. It has 
provided directors with an excellent 
workshop for experimentation and a 
chance to develop nuances not pos- 
sible in a large hall or stage. This, 
by the way, is not unique in Sweden. 
Civic theaters in Gothenburg and 
Helsingborg also have studio play- 
houses for experimental productions. 
It has also enabled directors of the 
Royal Dramatic Theater to reply to 
the charges of conservatism fre- 
quently made by Stockholm’s critics. 

The one thing Sweden does not 
lack is an adequate store of well- 
trained actors. Most of these come 
from the Royal Dramatic Theater’s 
school and by the time they have 


served their apprenticeship in this , 


atelier, they are competent to a de- 





gree not often exhibited by young 
American actors of a corresponding 
age. Entrance requirements are 
stringent and only six students are 
admitted yearly out of a hundred 
applicants. These fortunate young- 
sters must first have shown their 
ability to act before a marrow-chill- 
ing audience of directors, instructors 
and examiners. 

Once enrolled in the school they 
begin a three year course in theater 
arts, ‘ballet, scene design, dramatic 
literature, stagecraft, voice, gymnas- 
tics, and of course, acting. They are 
required to pay for their board and 
keep, which some of them do by 
snagging loans from the Swedish 
equivalent of Equity. They are also 
able to pick up a few odd Kroner, 
from time to time, by being tapped 
as extras in Royal Dramatic plays. 
Their constant association with the 
working theater is invaluable and 
by the time these pupils emerge on 
to the stage they display a skill and 
poise that is startling for an ingenue. 

All of this discussion of the merits 
of the Royal Dramatic Theater and 
the unquestionable value of _ its 
school, might be construed as a 
harangue in support of state theaters. 
Actually these remarks are meant to 
indicate that the State theater in 
Sweden is doing a thoroughly good 
job, neither more nor less. 

There is one more state agency in 
Swedish theater which should be 
of considerable interest to Ameri- 
cans, particularly those who live in 
rural areas and make an annual 
hegira to New York for a frantic, 
and therefore unrewarding, tour of 
the theaters. Every year, from Sep- 
tember 15 to April 15, the Riksteater 
goes on the road. This is the equiva- 
lent of the Swedish straw hat circuit, 
with ear muffs for winter, and it plays 
everywhere throughout the land, from 
above the Arctic Circle to the fishing 
villages along the Kattegat. Perhaps 
the most important thing about these 
road companies is that they are not 
second best productions. To be sure, 
producing a play in a Lapland com- 
munity hall or in a small village 
theater poses some insurmountable 
difficulties, but the sets, actors and 
directors are all first rate. Indeed, 
Sweden’s leading actors often sign 


up for a month to barnstorm for 
one or two night stands up and down 
the country. Evidence of the quality 
of these touring performances can 
be found in the fact that Stockholm’s 
theatre critics often make quick 
junkets* into the country to review 
a Riksteater play. 


Ir is clear that the Swedish theater, 
in all of its aspects, borrows heav- 
ily from the American stage. Swed- 
ish culture has for many years been 
companionate with American cul- 
ture and there are many ideological 
and sociological similarities between 
the two countries. For these as 
well as for artistic reasons, serious 
American playwrights have always 
enjoyed a large following here. On 
the other hand, Swedish artists, Gar- 
bo, Bergman, and Lindfors in the 
movies, and Bjorling and Svanholm 
in the opera, have been acclaimed in 
America. The exchange has been 
somewhat mutual. It is obviously 
difficult for artists of a small lan- 
guage group to influence another, 
much larger language group. Ibsen 
and Strindberg did it, but titans like 
these are not common in any age 
or environment. 

Thus, while it is clear that the 
Swedish theater borrows from the 
American theater, it should be also 
understood that this is a matter of 
choice and not weakness or inepti- 
tude. The distribution of- theatrical 
influence between the two countries 
is largely a matter of dimension and 
not one of merit. No matter how 
lusty the theater is in Sweden—and 
it does flourish mightily—it can 
make itself only lightly felt in Amer- 
ica, whereas any large tremor on 
Broadway is almost immediately 
known in Stockholm. Despite this 
unbalanced relationship, the Swedish 
theater is an intensely creative body, 
constantly in developmental motion 
and burgeoning with ideas. It is the 
very willingness on the part of 
Swedish theater goers to accept a 
play on the strength of its artistic 
value, disregarding national prej- 
udices or biases, that betokens a 
healthy, perceptive intelligence. 
Americans might do well to keep an 
eye on the Swedish theater; it’s pos- 
sible something may come their way. 
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Any Resemblance... 


The sketch that slays the critics in Make Mine Manhattan 


It is the sanctum of T. J. BLOD- 
GETT, publisher of the Daily Gazette, 
a New York newspaper. At rise, T. J. 
is seated at his desk working. He is 
startled by a hubbub offstage, a welter 
of groans, curses, and one voice rising 
above this. As T. J. rises to investi- 
gate, Bassett, the Gazette's drama 
critic, appears. He wears a Hom- 
burg and an ancient fur-collared coat 
and carries a cane, which he is swing- 


ing freely at his off-stage assailants. 


Bassett: T.J., The Gazette will have 
to find another drama critic! 

TJ: Now, don’t be hasty, Bassett. | 
know you've been under a strain. 

Bassett: Strain! You don’t know what 
a drama critic goes through! Every- 
where I go | see them——authors, 

actors, directors, even stagehands 
. glaring at me like beasts in the 

jungle night. (A_ rock crashes 
through the window.) Ah, that 
must be one of the younger play- 
wrights. | doubt if Anderson or 
Ben Hecht can throw that straight. 

TJ: Maybe if you took a vacation. 

Bassett: It's no use. I'm going to 
pieces inside. Why at the last three 
openings I covered—I couldn’t stay 
asleep! 

TJ: But if you quit, Bassett. what's 
to become of the job? We can't 
give it to any of the younger men 
on the paper—none of them really 
hates the theatre. 

Bassett: I've thought of that—so I 
found a man to take my place. Met 
him at Yale last summer. 

TJ: I dunno. Some of these Yale men 
are pretty educated. 

Bassett: Not this one. He’s a care- 
taker at the Agricultural College. 
Never saw a play in his life. 

TJ: (Grabs 

lapels. 


Bassett by the coat 

Vever saw a play in his life! 
Bring him in here! 

Bassett: (Shouting) Come in, Jukes! 
(Enter LESTER JUKES, an eccen- 
tric-looking fellow who, quite ob- 


viously, is not all there.) TJ, this 


Ae 


By ARNOLD B. HORWITT 


is Lester Jukes. Jukes. shake hands 
with T. J. 
the Gazette. 
TJ: (Hand outstretched) Glad to 


! 
meet you: 


Blodgett, publisher of 


(Jukes starts toward 
him, but passes him right by.) 

Bassett: Blind as a bat! 

TJ: Magnificent! Now, Jukes, before 
we can consider engaging you as 
our drama critic, there are just a 
few questions. 

Jukes: 

Bassett: He can’t hear either! 

TJ: Excellent! Excellent! Now Jukes 
(idiot giggle from Jukes) is it true 


(Cupping ear) Eh? 


that you have never seen a play in 
your life? 

Jukes: That’s right. young fellow. 
Cain't stand the sound of the hu- 
man voice. 

TJ: (Enthralled) What a find! Im- 
agine what The New Yorker would 
give to get a man like this! But 
does he know enough about the 
actual technique of the work? 

Bassett: I've briefed him completely. 
Jukes, it’s the first night of an im- 
portant new play. and you are be- 
ing ushered to your seat. What do 
you do? 

Jukes: I calls the manager and com- 
plains ‘cause | ain’t a settin’ some- 
where else. 

Bassett: Right! The curtain rises, a 
hush falls over the audience, the 
actors are about to speak. (Jukes 
takes out a cigarette lighter and in- 
spects a program with it.) You 
see, TJ. he keeps that thing burn- 
ing till he reads the program 
from cover to cover. 

TJ: Brilliant! And now what? 

Bassett: Watch this! Jukes. this is it! 
We are the actors. We have now 
reached the big dramatic scene. 
Everybody is silent. Are you ready, 


Jukes? 


hacking sneezes and other noises 


(Jukes emits a series of 


which drown out the action.) 


TJ: What a magnificent pair of 


lungs! 


Bassett: And what a sinus condition! 

TJ: But do you really think he’s 
ready for the big time? 

Bassett: Can't miss. He has a second 
act snore that’s absolutely tops, and 
when he stalks out of the theatre in 
the middle of the third act, every 
eye will be on him. 

TJ: You've done a great job, Bas- 
sett! 

Bassett: Just loyalty to the old sheet. 
I’ve even written his letter apply- 
ing for membership in the Critics 
Circle 


tion, too. 


and his letter of resigna- 


TJ: Just one more thing, Bassett. He 
has to write reviews of the shows, 
does he know anything about that? 

Bassett: I've taught him everything 

. given him a phrase for every 
occasion. Try him. 

TJ: Jukes, what if it’s a play by an 
unknown. new author? 

Jukes: Feeble first effort! 

TJ: And if it’s by a successful play- 
wright ? 

Jukes: Not up to his usual standard! 

TJ: Right! If it’s a comedy? 

Jukes: 

TJ: If it’s a drama? 

Jukes: No third act! 

TJ: And if it’s a play by a Holly- 
wood author? 

Jukes: No!!! 

TJ: I'm convinced, Bassett. [ll hire 


him. (To Jukes) This is a proud 


No second act! 


moment, Jukes, a new drama critic 
is about to be born (Jukes stands 
and pushes chair back) Bassett. 
your cane. (Bassett gives him his 
cane) Jukes, Bassett has carried this 
cane through fifteen seasons—now 
it's yours. (Gives Jukes the cane) 
There’s a new play opening to- 
night—go out and murder it. 
Jukes: (As he goes} Unconvincing ... 
repetitious . .. amateurish . . . dis- 
gusting!!!! (TJ and Bassett throu 
their arms around each other and 
sigh with audible contentment at 


each word. as the stage blacks out). 
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H eaven and earth, 
must I remember? 
Against the back- 
ground of the Coun- 
cil Chamber at 
Elsinore, Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier speaks 
the lines of an early 
soliloquy in his 
forthcoming produc- 
tion of Hamlet, 
which will be re- 
leased in June, after 
first being viewed by 
the King of England. 





‘khe Time of My Life 


Recenrty, William Saroyan’s Pulit- 
zer Prize play, The Time of Your 
Life, was made into a motion picture. 
I was a member of the cast and be- 
cause of the unusual shooting pro- 
cedure and the peculiar nature of my 
part | was present during more than 
nine-tenths of the actual filming. The 
production was an experiment, a big 
one, and unless | am greatly mis- 
taken it will prove to be an achieve- 
ment also. 

William Cagney, the producer, and 
H. C. Potter, the director, were con- 
fronted with a difficult project. Over 
eight years other producers and di- 
rectors had oscillated enthusiastically 
on the subject of Saroyan’s play as 
motion picture material. For one 
reason and another the idea of a pic- 
ture version had been invariably 
smothered — until Cagney Produc- 
tions purchased the screen rights. 
With the announcement of the pur- 
chase all oscillation ceased: two 
equally defined camps formed and 
loudly made their opinions heard. 
One said—lIt’s impossible! The other 
said—It can be done! But after many 
weeks of discussion and argument a 
screen-play was approved and final 
casting was begun. 

William Cagney, Irving Kumin, the 
casting director. and director Potter 
then spent two months of seemingly 
endless looking, listening. weighing 
and balancing of talent before the 
cast was finally decided upon. Each 
character was important. 

Two members of the original play 
cast were in the picture line-up: Wil- 
liam Bendix and Reginald Beane. 
Bendix, who played Krupp, the un- 
happy cop, in the play, was to play 
Nick. Beane was to assume his orig- 
inal character, Wesley, the hungry 
Negro pianist. James Barton was lured 
from the theatre to play Kit Carson, 
Saroyan’s irresistible beer-drinker 
and tale-teller. Tom Powers, well- 
known in New York, not so well 
known in pictures, was cast as the 
evil Blick. Paul Draper, in his real 
film debut, had the difficult task of 


By RICHARD ERDMAN 


making Harry, the ineffective dancer- 
comedian, an effective human being. 
James Cagney was to “seek a civilized 
life” as Joe, Saroyan’s protagonist, 
and Jeanne Cagney was finally de- 
cided upon for Kitty Duval. 

Casting Kitty was difficult. The 
script demanded a definitive, inter- 
pretive actress and from the moment 
the search was announced definite 
interpretations came like seeds from 
a cottonwood—as light, as number- 
less, as ephemeral. Hundreds of 
blatant blondes came calling as Kitty 
Duval. Kitty was a whore, they said; 
Kitty was a saint, they said. But 
above all, Kitty was a blonde, and 
they were, too. 

Jeanne Cagney was no blonde, but 
she could act and hair color is no 
problem to make-up men. She was 
given the part and then there were 
three Cagneys, and that proved to be 
truly good news. 


A FEELING of creative adventure, 
great surprise and cooperation 
marked our first day at the studio. 
All of the members of the cast had 
been informed that make-up and 
wardrobe would not be required the 
first day because the first day of work 
was to be a “rehearsal day.” I had 
played in pictures for four years, 
and worked in at least tweniy-five 
pictures, but never (with the lone 
exception of dance preparation) had 
1 heard of a rehearsal day. Such a 
waste of time and money was un- 
heard of. Nevertheless we rehearsed. 

At nine-thirty Director Potter said, 
“Let’s get to work,” and with coffee 
in hand, we all walked across the 
stage and* entered Nick’s Pacific 
Street Saloon, Restaurant, and Enter- 
tainment Palace. 

There were no spotlights, no cam- 
eras, no director’s chairs, no false 
walls in Nick’s place that morning. 
Nothing cluttered, no noise or con- 
fusion marred the effect as we walked 
through the swinging doors and down 
the steps. It was absolutely silent. 
No one said a word. Nick’s place did 


the talking. The long bar with its 
footrail and the big mirror in back 
told us that Nick wanted us to rest 
our tired minds and feet and take a 
good look at ourselves. The dusty 
little stage on our left told us that 
Nick wanted to entertain us, the old 
piano and the big colorful juke box 
told us that Nick approved of music 
and dancing, the telephone on the 
wall was encircled by scorces of pen- 
cil marks — telephone numbers, 
names, doodles, blurred and faded, 
but not erased. Nick knew that they 
meant something to someone. Nick’s 
place did the talking . . . and then 
suddenly, when we were just about to 
talk back, to express our warm ap- 
proval, William Bendix strode over 
behind the bar, planted his hands on 
it, and there was Nick himself, and 
he said, “Welcome to Nick’s Pacific 
Street Restaurant, Saloon, and Enter- 
tainment Palace.” The curtain was up. 

Several circular tables were pushed 
together, chairs placed around, and 
we all sat down, anxious for work 
to begin. Director Potter opened his 
script, the actors did the same, and 
James Wong Howe, the cameraman, 
perched himself on a bar-stool, sev- 
eral feet away. “All right, let’s read it 
once.” said Director Potter, “the first 
twenty pages.” Sitting around, we 
read the first twenty pages and, with 
the possible exception of Jimmy 
Cagney, who had a curious precision, 
nothing much happened. It was 
strangely uninteresting. 

Director Potter called an electrician 
and told him to turn on the juke box. 
He then told us to read the twenty 
pages again. 

We read them, accompanied by 
the Missouri Waltz. Quite a good 
deal happened this time. Instead of 
being unexciting, it was actually bad. 
with the exception of Cagney who 
had a curious precision. The whole 
thing just drifted along with the 
Missouri. It was like a boat ride on 
a calm, cool river of milk. 

Potter picked up his script and said 
“Five minutes,” and he left the set. 
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| noticed now a 
suggestion of a 


slump in the spir- 


its of the cast, 
myself included. 
Excluding Cag- 


ney and Bendix, 
who were fast be- 
coming a hilari- 
ous comedy team, 
uncertainty was 
finding us. 
Presently Di- 
rector Potter re- 
turned and I no- 
ticed determined 


looks 


faces of 


upon the 
some 
actors. Potter informed us all that a 
general and particular discussion was 
in order, after which we would start 
again. 

We talked for an hour. Each actor 
gave his own conception of his own 
part and of the play as a whole. When 
we had finished this discussion each 
of us knew his fellow actor thorough- 
ly, in terms of the characters we were 
this, 


Howe quietly moved around, study- 


playing. During all Jimmy 


ing our faces, listening to our 


comments. would 


Occasionally he 
whisper something to the director 
and notes would be made in each of 
their scripts. The discussion ended 
and we went out for lunch. 

After lunch, the entire afternoon 
was spent mapping out movement. 
Each character was first seen as he 
wr she came through the doors into 
the bar. Any movement that was real 
and interesting and integrated was 
the movement that was to be used. 
The camera was never considered by 
Director Potter, during these rehears- 
als, as influential to movement. 
Jimmy Howe sat on the bar, holding 
a notebook and a pencil, writing, 
studying, perspiring. 
o'clock the 


were 


At about five entire 


twenty enacted by the 


pages 
cast without interruption, with music, 
without camera. 

Potter 
and told us that we would start shoot- 
ing the next day. He told us to go 
home, and then he and Jimmy Howe 
began talking. I was informed later 
that they stayed on the set 


worked for hours. 


Everything went 


beautifully. seemed happy, 


and 
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James Barton as Kit Carson tells a tall tale to James 
Cagney in this shot from The Time of Your Life 


The next day we started shooting. 
There had to be lighting equipment 
and a camera, of course—but aston- 
ishingly, they hardly ever presented 
a problem to the actors. I have never 
known such freedom on a_ sound 
stage. As work progressed | grew to 


think of Howe 


characters within the play, under- 


and his camera as 


standing friends. 


' 

SIX. rehearsal days were required 
for The Time of Your Life and | 
sincerely believe that if such periods 
could be utilized regularly for young, 
inexperienced persons who are em- 
ployed as “actors,” the motion pic- 
ture industry might truly discover 
what the term actor implies. 

Briefly, | should like to mention 
a few things which were done while 
making The Time of Your Life. They 
were things which, | believe. are in- 
novations in modern picture making. 

“Background” music. in The Time 
of Your Life, is practically non-ex- 
istent. The music that is heard in the 
picture comes from sources within 
the play—the piano, the Arab’s har- 
monica, or the juke box. 

In one particular sequence, James 
Cagney and James Barton sing an 
impromptu duet. These actors were 
allowed to sing, as the scene was 
filmed, directly on to the final sound- 
track. No troublesome play-back was 
resorted to. 

No script changes were made on 
the set. The script was enacted ex- 
actly as Saroyan wrote it. This may 
is an ut- 


sound only natural. but it 


terly exceptional event, 


It mnst be admitted. however, that 
there were certain aspects of the mak- 
ing of the picture which were quite 


difficult. if 


the censor problem. 


not painful—especially 

The screenplay and the play script 
were almost identical upon first com- 
parison. 


Almost. Alleged profanity. 


such as “whore.” “son-of-a-bitch.” 


and a few “Goddamns,” were deleted. 
the censors being convinced that John 
and Jane Doe are righteously offend- 
ed by these unnatural obscenities. In 
my opinion, these deletions lessened 
the power of at least two scenes, with 
nearly disastrous results. 

For instance the true pathos and 


futility of the Dudley, 


whose absurd but often moving pur- 


character 


suit of Elsie Mandelspiegal reaches 


a major climax when, after weeks of 


effort and frustration, self-abase- 
ment and wrong numbers, he is 


forced to deny his own identity to 
have Elsie summoned to the phone. 
In the theatre, Dudley was allowed to 
turn from the phone at this moment 
and cry with impotent defiance his 
poignant and irrevocable “God damn 
it!” Dudley 


self and from this point onward in 


thereby asserted him- 


the play he succeeded. In the film, 


thanks to the censors. Dudley is al- 
most emasculated. 
Then. in the film. Kitty Duval is 


no prostitute, but a “B-Girl.” The 


censors force her out of an honest 


profession into a dishonest one. 
The two above examples are mere- 
ly typical of what has happened time 
and again to reasonably adult scripts 
in Hollywood. Critics. professional 
and amateur. have a tendency to 
blame writer and producer and direc- 
tor for childish 
and truth. These men are not always 
at fault 
over us all, often damning our best 


efforts. 


But The Time of Your Life was an 


aversion of reality 


A peculiar morality hovers 


honest effort. I believe. and a pro- 
gressive one. Certainly there was not 
the customary commercial com- 
promise that has marked many po- 
tentially fine films. I sincerely hope 
that the motion picture industry, fol- 
lowing its present imitative course, 
will adopt at least a few of the meth- 
ods and ideas set forth while giving 


you and me The Time of Your Life. 








This One's On Me! 


Compiled by 
IRVING HOFFMAN 


When I designed the sets for 
Hamlet (Leslie Howard produc- 
tion), my very proud and doting 
mother bought out three rows 
in the orchestra for the play’s 
premiere. After the first act she 
leaned forward, beaming to her 
friends, and inquired, “Don’t 
you simply adore my little boy’s 


play ?” STEWART CHANEY 





When Make Mine Manhattan was in rehearsal Oscar 
Hammerstein II called me, somewhat perturbed. He'd 
heard that one of the sketches in the show would parody 
{llegro and that his name would be used in it. Oscar 
explained that he didn’t want to call the producer directly 
for fear of sounding stuffy and asked me to undertake 
discreet inquiry about substituting some other name. 

Glad to oblige I called the producer’s office and found 
them most understanding and cooperative. They told 
me they'd be glad to see that Mr. Hammerstein’s name 
was not used in the parody. Pleased with myself I quickly 
imparted the information to Oscar and pooh-poohed his 
attempt to thank me for my trouble. 

I attended the opening of Make Mine Manhattan and 
when the Allegro parody (which takes place in a dentist’s 
office) started I felt a reminiscent glow about my good 
deed. Then, as the sketch progressed | discovered that, 
true to their word, they'd removed Hammerstein’s name 


and instead, substituted mine. LAWRENCE LANGNER 


() nce | accompanied Wilson Miz- 
ner to Claridge’s, where Mizner 
called on a girl friend who was 
ill. Before we left, my eye was 
attracted to a vase containing 
two dozen long-stemmed Ameri- 
can beauties. On the way out, I 
plucked one. The descending ele- 
vator stopped at the floor below, 
and Paul Armstrong and his wife 


enteréd. I felt silly standing there 





holding a rose, and so, turning 
to Mrs. Armstrong, I gallantly 
said: “. . . and with each petal goes one of my most beau- 
tiful melodies.” . . . Mizner sized the scene, and mumbled: 


. and the sucker stole the rose!” —IRVING BERLIN 


Back in 1939 I wrote a book titled Lorenzo Goes to Hol- 
lywood. H. Allen Smith, who was then reviewing for 
the World-Telegram, summed it up as follows: “ “Lorenzo 
Goes to Hollywood’ is a feeble book in every respect 
except one,” he opined. “—It has a nice sturdy binding.” 


— EDWARD ARNOLD 


At a party one evening my joviality was abruptly halted 
when, in acknowledging an introduction, a fellow-guest 
inquired, “Mr. Golden? John Golden—the man with a 
hundred flops?” 

As I rode home | thought angrily, “Hundred flops 
where does he get that stuff—a hundred flops” and I did 
a mental count of my flop shows. To my shocked sur- 
prise, I found I actually had produced a hundred failures. 

My morale zoomed to a bottomless low until I realized 
that my fifty successes had made it possible for me to 
get the money for the hundred failures.—JOHN GOLDEN 


The smallest dog ever seen in 
these parts was the one | 
brought with me to these shores 
many years ago. The pup was 
so tiny that he could have 
drowned in an egg cup. As I 
landed at the pier, a wisecrack- 
ing ship news reporter asked 
me if that was my dog. “Yes, it 
is,” | repeated. “Well,” said the 
fourth-estater, “all I can say is 
you are damn near out of 
dogs!”—-TaLLULAH BANKHEAD 





I once told Ruth Chatterton I wanted to play a romantic 
lead opposite her. “But Bert, you have grey hair,” ob- 
jected La Chatterton. . . . “Well,” I snorted, “just be- 
cause there’s snow on the roof, don’t think there’s no 


fire inside!” —BERT LAHR 


W hen I opened in George 
Bernard Shaw’s Candida, 
CBS cabled: “eExcELLENT— 
GREATEST.” Entirely lacking 
in vanity, | cabled back: 
“UNDESERVING SUCH PRAISE.” 
Whereupon Shaw, the wit, 
cabled: “MEANT THE PLAY.” 
And then, my back hair bris- 
tling, I retorted by cable: 
“sO DID I.” 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 





W hen I produced Star and Garter, | visited Gil Maison 
in his dressing-room. “I have a proposition to make to 
you.” (Maison, in case you don’t know it, is the fellow 
with the amazing dog act.) I proceeded to tell Gil that 
I wanted him to replace one of the boys who'd left to 
join the Army. “The part isn’t very big,” I said, “but 
lil be glad to pay you a coupla extra bucks for it. Whad- 
dya say?” .. . “Shhhh,” whispered Maison, “don’t talk 


money in front of the dogs!” —MICHAEL TODD 


I visited a Greenwich Village bistro one night with a 
group of friends. The cigarette girl, in the course of her 
rounds, stopped at the table, and seeing me, said: “Your 
face is familiar. Where have I seen you before?” She 
went into deep concentration, trying to refresh her 
memory. Finally she yelped, “—I’ve got it. You're Jules 
Garfinkel from PUBLIC SCHOOL 65!” 

—JOHN GARFIELD 
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Two Italian monks are actors in the Italian film Paisan, which tells the story of American soldiers in Italy. 


Michel Simon in A Friend Will Come 
Tonight 


Qn the heels of one crop of excep- 


tional foreign-language films, there 
looms another. It is safe to say, indeed, 
that from now on foreign films will be 
seen almost as often as Hollywood 
products. Pictured on this page are 
scenes and characters from the latest 


films imported from France and Italy. 


Anna Magnini in the Italian film 
ingelina 


Louis Jouvet, upper right, officiates at the interrogation of Bernard Blier in the mystery Jenny Lamour. 








I Title Foreign Films 


I HAVE a job that is full of head- 
aches, but is a pleasant and reward- 
ing job nonetheless. It’s a new kind 
of job in this world of ours. I am one 
of those who write the English titles 
for foreign films. 

The technical process of titling a 
French, Italian, or any other foreign 
film is roughly this. The person who 
is to write the English titles sits in a 
projection room, together with an 
assistant and a moviola, a small sight- 
and-sound projector which the assist- 
ant stops and starts as directed. The 
moviola is equipped with a footage- 
counter which automatically meas- 
ures the length of each speech—a 
speech, for example, may add up to 4 
feet, 6 frames. 

When the titler has studied the 
film sufficiently and decided what 
sections of dialogue must be trans- 
lated—usually at least 85 per cent 
he sits at his typewriter and begins 
the job of boiling lines of a foreign 
tongue down into bits of English. 
This process takes anywhere from 
two weeks to a month. When com- 
pleted, the English titles are printed 
on cards and photographed in se- 
quence, making a title negative which 


is then merged with the film negative. 


But even now the titler does not 
have his final print. The first people 
to view the picture are the censors, 
who may order scene, dialogue or 
title changes. Next, the Legion of 
Decency sees it, and then the John- 
ston office, if the film is to be shown 
in theatres controlled by any of the 
members of this self-regulative body. 
The Legion is tough. Although Car- 
men emerged virtually untouched by 
the New York censors, the Legion of 
Decency ordered thirty-eight title 
changes, plus a moralistic epilogue. 

Actors, especially French and Ital- 
ian, speak faster than one can read a 
translation of what they say, and the 
titler must make the most of space 
restrictions. The right word at the 
right time—there you have it. And 
after that—can you get away with 
it?—-since films rooted in the Latin 
culture of Europe are far racier than 


By 
HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


anything Hollywood would attempt. 

Titlers of foreign films have other 
problems. Jokes must be translated 
so that everyone, not only those 
familiar with the language, can laugh. 
The spectator must be given a mo- 
ment every now and then to look up 
at the screen by skipping a few titles. 


T wen there is foreign argot—per- 
haps the biggest headache of all. 
Heaven knows I’ve tried, in the 
titling jobs I have done, to avoid the 
numerous pitfalls that beset the title- 
writer who attempts to give an ap- 
proximation, in highly condensed 
Americanese, of foreign argot, col- 
loquialisms, idioms, and the like 
ranging from Provencal patois (as in 
The Well-Digger’s Daughter and 
Fanny) to Parisian underworld 
double-talk (as in Extenuating Cir- 
cumstances) and from the medieval 
Italian of a Franciscan monastery (in 
Paisan) to the detonations of Roman 
gutter slang (in Open City, Shoe 
Shine, Angelina). All this and one 
eye on the censor, too, for the censor 
will pass dialogue in a foreign movie 
which, if literally translated on the 
screen in a title, would have him 
scurrying for his blue pencil. 

There are also matters of nuance, 
cadence, rhythmic beat (to coincide 
with the rise and fall of the dialogue 
as delivered) and the hazard of literal 
renderings when an approximation 
does not begin to do justice to the 
original—these, and an exasperating 
number of minor technical details 
(including physical laws involving 
the relative speed of light and sound, 
and other quasi-Einsteinian terrors) 

all have to be contended with in 
the process, Let us see how typical 
problems are met and solved: 

In the Italian film, Shoe Shine the 
actors said: 

Ma che! Er padrone de casa, ‘sto 


morammazzato se ne’ accorto... (No, 


the landlord, that son-of-a-bitch, 
found out . . .) Title: “No, that 
lousy landlord found out . . .” 

"Sto ruffiano di Marocchini! (You 
Moroccan pimp!) Title omitted. 

Di queste cose in Tribunale e cosi 
5 anni a tuo fratello non glieli leva 
nemmeno Cristo! (Just say those 
things in court and not even Christ 
will be able to prevent your brother 
from getting five years!) Title: “Tell 
that in court and your brother’s a 
goner!” 

From the French film, Marius: 

A coups de barre, va! A coups de 
barre! Laissez-moi, César, leissez- 
moi! Je ne me connais plus! (Vl 
use a cross-bar, a cross-bar! Let me 
go, César, let me go! I don’t know 
myself anymore!) To title this | 
risked a whimsy to retain the comic 
overtone of this exaggerated hysteria 

Title: “A scythe! ... A scythe! 
I'll cleave her in twain with a scythe!” 

From Angelina, an Italian film: 

Ci volete far credere che aveti gli 
occhi foderati di prosciutto? (You 
want us to believe your eyes are cov- 
ered with ham?) Title: “Maybe 
you're going blind, eh?” 

Sometimes I have utilized a dash 
instead of a word, leaving it to the 
audience to supply mentally the ob- 
vious word, which could not be 
translated. Probably the most widely- 
viewed in this direction was in Open 
City, where I turned Ma che . . . into 
“*__ em!” 

But when the titler’s job is finished 
his headaches are not over. Some- 
times critics take it upon themselves 
to state the titles are clumsy — as 
sometimes they are, but seldom as 
clumsy as the original. Sometimes 
laymen go farther than the critics in 
complaining about titles. The ex- 
treme in this, I think, was struck by 
an anyonymous observer who in- 
dignantly left a theatre that was 
showing Carmen. “The picture was 
all right,” he announced to the man- 
ager, “but every time the camera 
moved in for a close-up the English 
titles covered up those low blouses 


the girls had on.” 
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Danilova. as Potiphar’s wife, and Frederic Franklin as Billy. in the ballet Billy Sundav. 





Billy Sunday Comes to Town 


or 


A distinguished novelist-turned-ballet- 
omane attends the first talking ballet 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 


rgt 

| HE ballet, one of the oldest, most sophisticated, and 
complex of arts, is full in the middle of one of those 
periods in its history when it is expanding and flourish- 
ing. As with the other arts, these periods of renaissance 
occur nearly always at moments of economic prosperity 
when one or all of them become an important part of the 
contemporary life and culture of a people. 

The ballet in America today is in such a happy situ- 
ation. It plays to packed houses from Amarillo to Boston 
and from Savannah to Seattle, and each year its audiences 
increase not only in size and variety but in understand- 
ing and loyalty. Its roots are spreading into all sections 
and levels of American life. Today at least one or two 
ballets are an integral part of every musical show with 
any pretension to quality or eventual success, and I mean 
genuine, created ballets, rooted deeply into the great tra- 
ditions of the past while reaching into the ever widening 
potentialities of the future in a young and rich country 
where rhythm and melody are a vital part of the life itself 
and find expression all the way from the square dance 
and the hoe-down to the excellence of the young American 
dancers deeply trained in the classical tradition. 

In the past century and a half of ballet there have been 
two great periods of renaissance when a new color and 
impulse emerged out of the fundamental cultures and im- 
pulses of two nations. One period was that dominated 
and enriched by the Diaghilev Imperial Ballet flowering 
which is past, leaving behind it the drama, the color, the 
pantomime with which it has enriched the whole art of 
the theatre and dancing. We are full in the midst of the 
second period in which a nation and a people are contrib- 
uting not only great dancers, but great material as well 

dancers and ‘material authentically American as the 
dancers and material of the earlier great period were Rus- 
sian. While good art has a universal and an international 
appeal, there is no such thing as an international artist or 
even an international art. Only France could have pro- 
duced a Manet, Spain a Goya and Flanders a Rubens. 
All art must still have national roots as the artists them- 
selves must have, whether they be Russian or Cambédian, 
French or Spanish, Mexican or Indian. It was inevitable 
that two great dancing people—Russians and Americans 

should, at given times and under given circumstances, 
have had an invigorating effect upon the art of ballet. 

All this is by way of arriving at the world premiere of 
a new American ballet, Billy Sunday, created by an 
American dancer Ruth Page with a score by an American 
composer Remi Gassman, with three great dancers in the 
principa® roles—Alexandra Danilova, Ruthanna Boris 
and Frederic Franklin. Both Miss Page and Mr. Gassman 


are Chicagoans, from the very heart of the Middle West. 
And the subject of the ballet, the fantastic Mr. Sunday, is 
as much the quintessence of Iowa as Frankie and 
Johnny, the subject of another fine ballet by Miss Page, 
was the quintessence of the Mississippi waterfront towns. 

It is notable, | think, that perhaps the greatest contri- 
bution, or at least the most obvious one made by Amer- 
ican culture to the ballet, has been comedy and humor. 
There have been, it is true, attempts—one might call them 
properly “passes”—-made at comedy and humor in the 
past, but nearly all have been scarcely above the level of 
the childish “hamming” of the head Eunuch in Schehera- 
zade, (Incidentally, Jerome Robbins has done a wonder- 
ful satire on this sort of “ham” clowning in “Mlle. 
Marie” in Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’!) There never was any 
real, lusty comedy, growing out of situation and character 
such as that in Frankie and Johnny, Fancy Free, Rodeo 
and a half dozen others. This is purely an American con- 
tribution and from it I think derives the crop of satirical 
ballets such as Gala Performance directed with gay 
mockery at the dancers themselves and all the more stuffy 
traditions of the ballet. 

Billy Sunday’s greatest asset is perhaps its robust, 
bawdy, sometimes lewd humor, which is underscored and 
made doubly alive by the vigor of the dialogue, for the 
ballet has real dialogue. It is in reality, the first talking 
ballet and mighty good talk it is, very likely because the 
dialogue was written by a man with a genius for pictur- 
esque language in terms of the vernacular—Billy Sunday 
himself. J. Ray Hunt, a Chicago writer, has done a skilful 
job of adaptation, but the source of the phaseology is 
Billy Sunday’s sermon Temptation. Before the curtain 
rose, | had my fingers crossed about this talking business, 
but after Frederic Franklin launched out in his rip-roaring 
sermon and the great Danilova had revealed herself as a 
fine speaking comedienne, all doubts faded away. Instead 
there was genuine delight accompanied by good belly- 
laughs not only from myself but most of the audience; 
and considering the dedicated attitude with which mosi 
ballet audiences regard the tradition of the ballet, this 
was in itself a revolutionary triumph. 


THe curtain rises on the interior of one of those vast 
jerry-built temporary tabernacles which the local Cham- 
bers of Commerce put up expressly for the visitations of 
Billy Sunday. They were temporary because no other 
auditorium, however enormous, could contain the audi- 
ences which came in droves for the Billy Sunday “show” 
night after night. Franklin, as Sunday, is delivering a 
hell-fire-and-brimstone sermon on Temptation, shouting, 
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waving his arms, even turning handsprings to emphasize 
the points made in: the most picturesque of language. 
Listen to him shouting: 

Temptation is the Devil looking through the keyhole; 

Yielding is opening the door and inviting him in. 

My Theology, they say, is weaker than a jackrabbit’s, 

But I know the fast pitches of the Devil. 

He’s quite a pitcher. 

Strictly big league stuff! 

And it’s amazing the fellows he strikes out. 

Strikes ’em out! 

And they don’t even take the bat off their shoulders. 

Not when he feeds up that old temptation ball— 

The one with the curve on it—usually a woman’s! 


The result of all this is a new kind of entertainment in 
which dancing, music, pantomime, and dialogue are 
united as they are so frequently and so rightly in the 
theatres of Japan and China. The odd thing is that even 
to a veteran balletomane and a passionate admirer of the 
classical tradition, the effect was both right and natural. 
The result was a genuine work of art, completely realized 
with all the elements fused into a harmonious whole. 

The performances, both of Franklin as Sunday and 
Danilova as Mrs. Potiphar, were truly great not only as 
dancing, which one could expect, but as comedy distilled 
and projected into the audience. Despite the limitations of 
a dancer’s physique (Billy Sunday was a big, heavy Bull 
of Bashan), Franklin persuaded even one who had seen 
and heard Billy Sunday that he was Billy Sunday, which 
is quite a feat if you ever had seen or heard the original 
Billy. And he achieves at the same time a wonderful re- 
alization of the comedy in the role. There is one superb 
moment when changing character from David to Joseph 
he says “Now, young Joseph . . . was a different sort . . . 
he was a great kid” and something wonderfully comic 
happens as Billy (Franklin) changes his characterization 
to illustrate the difference between David and Joseph. 

| think the high point of anticipation for the whole 
evening with most of the audience was that in which the 
incomparable Danilova “spoke.” For my part the moment 
when Garbo first spoke was nothing in comparison. To set 
the stage, Danilova was dressed in a wonderful. flashy, 
witty and vulgar costume of brilliant purple with sequins 
and a brassy wig. It was an adaptation of the conven- 
tional short tutu and most of her dancing was in the clas- 
sical idiom which increased immeasurably the comic ef- 
fect of the pretentious, lascivious slut who was the wife of 
a rich dnd cocu Egyptian bureaucrat. There was a truly 
wonderful touch in Mr. Potiphar’s costume; he was 
dressed as a Shriner right out of Atlantic City. 

Then the great Danilova spoke with a wonderful Ratoff 
accent—“My, you're a fine looking young man—so beeg 
and so strong! And moch too handsome to be a slave! 
Komm! Have tea with me today. I've baked crumpets with 
my very own hands!” 

The words were authentically Sunday’s but the intona- 
tion and insinuations were those of Danilova and she 
projected the exact quality of one of the oldest stories in 
the world—the sluttish, unsatisfied wife in a kimono 
making the iceman on the back porch. The comedy be- 
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tween her and Franklin as the terrified, virginal but cal- 
culating young Joseph became one of the high moments of 
low comedy in all my own experience in the theatre. 

As Bathsheba Ruthanna Boris, with less sympathetic 
material, gave a fine pantomime performance, as did 
Gertrude Tyven in the part of Delilah. In the Bathsheba 
episode Miss Page as the unseen choreographer was the 
star in the figures she designed to suggest the experienced 
lechery of such a character as David and his lust for the 
wife of his general caught offside in the middle of her 
bath. It was witty, comic, lewd, and penetrating without 
ever becoming gross. 

There were other delightful bits in the ballet—a grim, 
black-clad missionary woman who sat at the foot of the 
pulpit like the property man in the Chinese theatre and 
handed out and retrieved David’s cloak and crown, Jo- 
seph’s coat and Samson’s wig improvised out of a mop 
used to scrub up the tabernacle. This grim character re- 
gards all the lecherous goings-on in the sermon on Temp- 
tation with dead-pan and a fishy eye. The Five Foolish 
Virgins wore the attire of bathing beauties of the Mack 
Sennett period; the Devil wore a baseball costume made 
of red and black sequins and Delilah had a fearsome cos- 
tume of pink like that of one of the fancier girls in a 
brothel in a French provincial town. The Philistines 


were costumed as Ku-Kluxers. 


r 
DHE score is witty and gay, but it was difficult to judge 
its full merits at the opening performance, as it had not 
been adequately rehearsed and the effect of a full orches- 
tration was missing. When properly jelled it will undoubt- 
edly contribute much to the gaiety of the ballet. The set 
by Herbert Andrews was fine, big and spectacular and 
invoked the atmosphere of the great tabernacles on the 
prairies which rose at the approach of Billy Sunday and 
disappeared back into the lumber yards on his departure. 
And the costumes by Paul DuPont, especially those of 
Mrs. Potiphar and Delilah, were bright and satirical and 
contributed much more than ballet costumes usually do. 
As for the ballet itself, it can and will undoubtedly be 
improved by some cutting and minor choreographic 
changes, and like all good ballets of dimension and scope 
will become pulled together more tightly in the course of 
future performances. It does seem to me a big and genu- 
ine contribution to enduring ballet repertoire and is per- 
haps as fine a work as Miss Page’s Frankie and Johnny 
which is as high praise as one can give to a modern ballet. 
I, for one. am delighted with Miss Page’s sortie into 
dialogue. Not all modern ballets could support dialogue 
or would be suited to its employment, but the brilliant 
possibilities were set forth in Billy Sunday. 1 was glad too 
that Sunday’s own wonderful gift for violent and pictur- 
esque language was recognized and utilized so brilliantly. 
In this field he was a real artist, perhaps unappreciated 
and unrecognized in his own times. His reconstruction 
of the Biblical stories in the language of the corner drug 
store or the baseball locker room were and still are humor- 
ous earthy and vigorous compositions. Miss Page has 
understood their quality and, aided by excellent dancers, 
has translated this quality into terms of the dance. 
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Theatre—USA is a department devoted to the best 
work that is being done outside of the immediate glare 
of the Broadway limelight. Today the little theatre move- 
ment has outgrown its infancy and its dilettante reputa- 
tion. Well-organized, professionally directed community 
theatres provide a steady diet of good productions. Uni- 
versity theatres experiment with new forms and keep 
alive the classic theatre. ANTA, the national theatre orga- 
nization, will work each issue with the editors of Theatre 
Arts to prepare Theatre 
portant news from professional, community, and uni- 


versity theatres about the country. 


















USA—a report of the most im- 


Theatre ’48 = Dallas, Texas 


Ove of the season’s meteors has 
been Margo Jones’ Theatre “48, in 
spite of the fact that it is two thou- 
sand miles from Broadway. Theatre- 
goers in Dallas have seen over a 
dozen exciting opening nights in two 
seasons of repertory combining clas- 
sics and an unusually large number 
Ibsen’s The Master 
Builder shared a program with Viv- 
ian O’Connel’s Throng O’Scarlet and 
Hedda 


Gabler alternated with a Tennessee 


of new plays. 


The Taming of the Shrew. 


Williams play, Summer and Smoke, 
which is yet to be seen outside of 
Dallas. 

Since Theatre “47 opened in June 
of last year, returning travelers have 
reported on the brilliant work being 
done in Dallas much as Marco Polo 
recounted the wonders of China. The 
theatre people who predicted that 
even a dynamo like Margo Jones 
could not make flowers bloom in the 
desert are quietly eating their editori- 
als. The first season climaxed in 
September with a two week South- 
west Drama Festival which played 
the entire opening repertory chang- 
ing the bill every night. Brooks At- 
kinson and Vinton Freedley, sent to 
view the theatre as representatives of 
ANTA, brought the news to New 
York that the first test had been 
passed without a hitch. 

Miss Jones calmly totted up the 





balances, made another excursion to 
New York to contract for actors and 
scripts, and announced a twenty week 
season opening in November. The 
eight plays of the repertory were ro- 
tated during the twenty weeks with a 
climaxing four week festival in 
March. And for the second time, the 
program was a success. Dallas at- 
tracted theatregoers from a half doz- 
en neighboring states, and the theatre 


appropriately became Theatre “48. 


In the theatre, an experimental 
idea is one which automatically loses 
money and fails, leaving exciting 
memories. When the idea succeeds, 
it is hailed as sound business. Margo 
Jones’ plan, once considered too 
risky for success, is now being copied 
in other states and sold to civic lead- 
ers as a sure venture. Theatre “48 is 
no longer “that incredible experi- 
ment in Texas,” but a highly success- 


ful accomplishment. 





Margo Jones, managing director of Theatre °48, and her staff. 
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Fordham University = New York 


AFTER Army demobilization, the 
Reverend Robert I. 
dent of University, wel- 
comed back Albert McCleery, who 


had guided the destinies of Ford- 


Gannon, Presi- 


Fordham 


ham’s drama group in pre-war days. 
McCleery came forth with a broad 
plan for a University Theatre whose 
purpose would be to send graduates 
out to the many towns and cities of 
America which have no leadership in 
theatre activities. These directors. 
new to the producing world, would 
be trained to establish Community 
Theatres in places whose only associ- 
ation with drama had been the in- 
frequent one-night stands of third- 
rate stock companies. 

Mr. McCleery’s plan fitted in close- 
ly with Father Gannon’s proposed 
Department of Communication Arts, 
training students in theatre, radio 
television, publications, and cinema. 
Thus. in June. 1946, the Fordham 
University Theatre was born. 
time. Mr. McCleery 


signed Jo Mielziner to head a Sum- 


Losing no 


mer Seminar of Theatre Practice. Di- 
rectors, designers, and technicians 
from established Community and Lit- 
tle Theatres, and those who planned 
on opening theatres of their own. 
flocked to the Fordham Campus dur- 
ing July and August of *46. Then in 
September, courses in theatre were 
opened to students in the undergradu- 
ate level. Their classroom lectures 
were supplemented by work on the 
six productions of the school year. 
The peak of activity was reached on 


the production of Peer Gynt, which 
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Sets and costumes for Lazarus Laughed (shown here) are by William Riva. 


Robert Garland “as 
theatrically exciting as anything in 


was hailed by 


town.” 

For last season’s Summer seminar, 
Mr. McCleery enlisted the talents of 
Arthur Hopkins, Lee Simonson, Stan- 
ley McCandless and Rose Bogdanoff. 
At its close, the ninety-seven students 
returned to stages from Maine to 
California. 

The semester just finished saw the 
entrance of graduate students for ad- 
vanced study in playwrighting and 
directing at Fordham. Theatre stu- 
dents, both graduate and undergrad- 
uate, and the college dramatic group 


The Mimes and Mummers are cele- 


brating the Mimes seventy-sixth year 
by working overtime on their great- 
est production, Eugene O'Neill's Laz- 
arus Laughed. For this production, 
Mr. McCleery has been in personal 
consultation with the play’s author, 
Eugene O'Neill. Mr. O'Neill is co 
operating wholeheartedly to mak: 
this first New York showing of the 
great classic the greatest University 
production in American history. Un- 
der McCleery’s guidance Fordham’s 
theatre students are. in the words of 
Arthur Hopkins. “determined that 
the Theatre shall be brought to the 
front and take its rightful and honor- 


able place in community life.” 








Smith College °7 Northampton, Mass. 


FE instein’s atomic formula is no 
longer a province unique to the 
scientific world, With Smith College’s 
production of E=me* the formula 
takes top billing in University Theatre 
news as well. Hallie Flanagan Davis, 
who never fails to provide excitement 
wherever she works, put together 
this living newspaper treatment of 
the most discussed individual on the 
planet the Atom. 

In her own report Hallie Flanagan 
Davis gives the theatrical rendering 
of Einstein’s famous E=mc*?. “E” 
was of. course energy. “MC” could 
take all of its theatre connotations of 
Master of Ceremonies, stage manag- 


er, or chorus. The “2” was the in- 





In the atomic age, the President of the United 
States inspects a phase of push-button warfare. 


evitable two “from the Garden of 
Eden to the Voice of the Turtle,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Davis. 

ve. «adel Then we began to under- 
stand what the formula meant—En- 
ergy equals mass times the speed of 
light squared” ..... Scientific dawn 
came up like thunder over the the- 
atre. We used to meet each other in 
the corridor, link our little fingers 
cabalistically, and say “E=mc*”. “I 
have to sell seats for this show,” said 
the business manager glumly. “Is 
this the snappiest title you’ve got? 
E—me*—they think it’s a mystery.” 

Well, it was a mystery—a mystery 
that, written and produced by non- 
scientific people, the finished script 


met with approval from scientists. 


For the production was really a 
collaboration between science and 
art. Scientists on the Smith Faculty 
and elsewhere were from the first in- 
terested in the project. They helped 
assemble the bibliography; they bor- 
rowed private letters and diaries from 
the Manhattan and other projects; 
they read the script in each of its 
many versions in order to point out 
inaccuracies, 

The analysis of the character of 
Atom as given in the play by the pro- 
fessor, by Clio, muse of history, and 
by Atom herself was extensively dis- 
cussed by scientists and other schol- 
ars. A famous historian told us, “I 


am glad I lived long enough to see 


history portrayed not as an old frump 
but as eternally young—a scarlet 


woman on roller skates—which is 


exactly what history is.” The head ’ 


of the Department of Physics at 
Smith who worked on atomic energy 
research wrote, “Scientists feel that 
the play is an amazingly accurate, but 
at the same time, a highly dramatic 
presentation of the growth of our 
ideas about atomic energy and of the 
political dilemma into which the 
world has been thrown.” 

Theatrical and scientific points of 
view were not always in perfect har- 
mony. Certain bits of dramatic ne- 
cessity were slightly at variance with 
scientific fact. But even the scientists 


admitted that the value of dramatiz- 


ing an idea so important as that of 
atomic energy justified “adaptations” 
which do not jar the essential facts. 
Theatrically speaking, the produc- 
tion is significant as a current demon- 
stration of exciting theatre form—the 
living newspaper. Graphic journal- 
ism, or journalistic theatre, which- 
ever one prefers to call it, was re- 
garded critically as avant garde when 
it was effectively used ten years ago 
in Federal Theatre Productions. The 
Broadway revival of The Cradle Will 
Rock, which is in form a step-child of 
the living newspaper, was a reminder 
of the dynamics of current events in 
theatre form. It served also to re- 


mind us that Medicine Show, the one 


Atom and the stage manager watch from a distance 
during an advertising dream of a new atomic perfume. 


commercial attempt at living news- 
paper, was a staggering failure. The 
Federal Theatre productions were 
possible, as E=mce* was possible, be- 
cause they were presented under con- 
ditions of subsidy that did not make 
success dependent on a full house at 
a $4.80 top. E=mce? is a double re- 
minder that the living newspaper can 
be exciting theatre and that univer- 
sity theatres are the cradles of experi- 
mentation. 

Serving the cause of education, the 


leading directors in our colleges and 


‘universities stage experimental! pro- 


ductions with a frequency which 
would be suicidal for any commer- 
cial producer. In maintaining this 
standard Davis sets the pace. 
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The Road Is Young... 


Wuite “the road” is being editori- 
ally characterized as an aging gentle- 
man, sorely in need of reviving, sev- 
eral young companies are busy 
touring the country oblivious of the 
fact. For The Piper Players and The 
louring Players the road is the only 
theatre they know and these two com- 
panies are simply chosen at random 
from a list of twelve or fifteen who 
are building up formidable records in 
the ANTA office files! 

Peg Murray and Lizabeth Blake, 
producers of The Touring Players, 
are two actresses who have done their 
share of pavement-pounding and pro- 
vears 


fessional job-hunting. Two 


overseas working with Gls and 
trouping in trucks gave them the idea 
that mobile theatre could be equally 
successful in the States. In the spring 
of last year they left New York in a 
station wagon to visit several hun- 
dred cities through the Middle West 
and test their ideas on _ potential 
sponsors. Miss Blake and Miss Mur- 
ray returned to New York with over 
a hundred bookings in Ohio, Illinois. 
Indiana, and Kentucky. 

Piper Players, led by Buddy Pipei 
and Robin Allen, followed an even 
simpler pattern. With a company of 
young professionals, Piper put them 
up in his own house outside Minne- 
ola, Kansas, and started to work. 
The company played local engage- 
ments, trouping in borrowed trucks 
and hauling wheat and hay as a side- 
line. When the budget could bear the 
strain, Piper Players invested in a 
bus and trailer combination and be- 
gan a circuit of Kansas, Missouri. 
and Oklahoma. They made headlines 
wherever they visited. When the box 
office looked slim, the company an- 
nounced in the local papers that they 
were on call for any odd jobs and 
mowed lawns. whitewashed fences. 
weeded gardens, and made hundreds 
of friends. People turned out beauti- 
fully to see “that nice young man who 
painted my fence” give a theatre per- 


formance full of bounce and skill. 


eo 
Pe] 


In the course of their trouping,. 
Piper Players found good unexplored 
theatre territory around Denver. 
Colorado, and moved there for their 
winter headquarters. Once _ estab- 
lished, they developed a new program 
of children’s shows and began play- 
ing matinees at one of the large 
movie houses, replacing the usual 
Saturday morning children’s hour. 
At the same time, they contracted to 
For the 


management of The Frontier, a night- 


fill a unique theatre offer. 


club that featured noise and sawdust 
on the floor, Piper Players prepared 
and produced an hour long produc- 
tion of W uthering Heights. Their 


first night audience cheered. 








The future for both these young 
companies is crowded with plans for 
expansion. At present, The Touring 
Players are booking their spring tour 
through the southern states. For the 
second tour, the company will add 
another show, playing the two either 
in repertory or singly according to 
the customer's choice. Through the 
ANTA offices, Peg Murray and Liza- 
beth Blake are meeting with manag- 
ers who may take the company for a 
full summer season in one location. 

Piper Players are considering an 
offer from a chain of movie theatres 
in the Middle West in which they will 
repeat their success with children’s 


theatre in Colorado. 


The Piper Players rehearse at Red Rocks Theatre outside Denver 








EVERY COMMUNITY THEATRE has its faverite stories, magnificent 
errors, malapropisms, and accidental ironiés that become the family 
legends of the organization. This column is intended as an opening 
to exchange those special stories on a friendly basis, to trade in 
pleasures as well as problems. Submit cheerfully and often to Bill 


Butler, at Theatre Arts, 130 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


BILL Bl 





oO © 
N the road The Touring Players, 
a young company that has just 
completed a circuit of the Mid-West, 
has been having remarkable experi- 
ences with its production of The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. From its 


list of stories, we picked the follow- 
ing: 

An embarrassing evening when 
the company was congratulated on 
having brought the show on tour “so 
soon after Mr. Gielgud did the pre- 
miere in New York.” 

. 

No amount of publicity has dis- 
couraged one town in Ohio from in- 
sisting that Mr. B (the director) is 
the author of the play. 


‘3 
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YHE Chamber of Commerce in one 
small town in Indiana was dubi- 
“Will this 
be like the turtle derby we had last 


vear. or the rodeo that we had the 


ously booking the show. 


year before,” was the question. Final- 
ly the advance man explained that 
the show was like a movie, except 
that the actors appeared in the flesh. 
The Chamber signed. 


‘TLER 


T one booking in Kentucky, the 

company discovered that business 
for the opening night wasn’t prom- 
ising. They brought out their sound 
equipment and began _ballyhooing 
from the town square. One interest- 
ed listener was a tiny old lady with 
spit and fire in her eye. At last she 
approached the sound truck and yell- 
ed into the ear of the spieler, “You 
ain't gonna sell me none of them 
tickets. I got ten of them at home 


already and I ain’t won nothing yet.” 





The young man explained that he 
was not selling tickets for a raffle. 
“I know that.” she answered, “I got 
three of them at home, too, and they 
ain't no good either.” 

N Bastrop, Texas, real tragedy 

seems to lie behind the cryptic 
notice which appeared on the bul- 
hatched 
theatre three days before the open- 


letin board of the newly 


ing of its first production: 
Interested members should con- 
tact Mr. Gregg about casting. A 
few of the lead parts are still 
vacant, 
ra 
meoNTAT § 
mayer 
& 








ROM Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Community Theatre comes this 
story: Two stately ladies were talk- 
ing as they left a community theatre 
production of Joan of Lorraine. One 
asked the other how she had liked 
the show. lovely,” her 
friend replied, “but I wish we had 
been able to see it in New York 
where they had all the scenery and 
costumes.” 


“Lovely, 





ROM 


Coffeeville, 
ANTA offices recently received a 


request for new scripts to be pro- 


Kansas, the 


duced in a community theatre. The 
letter described the physical theatre, 
whose facilities were so good that 
ANTA immediately forwarded copies 
of plays that needed large-scale pro- 
duction, The plays were respectfully 
returned with the notation thai all 
the plays were possible except for the 
large casts required. “A large cast 
play is difficult.” the letter explain- 
ed, “since our population is seventy- 
five and we like to have a few peo- 
ple in the audience.” 





N Eureka. 


munity 


the com- 


California, 


theatre director spent 
sleepless nights on the problem of 
which one of a set of twins would 
be given the lead in Alice in Won- 


derland. The Martin 


equally charming, talented, and sen- 


sisters were 
sitive about winning the role. His 
decision was worthy of Solomon. 
They shared the role and took their 
curtain hand. The 


calls hand in 


audience loved it. 
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SHOWS ON TOUR 
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Joan of Lorraine 
By MAXWELL ANDERSON 
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ACT ONE 
PROLOGUE 


Scene: The scene is a stage as it's likely to appear at 
Some chairs are set in a 
In the center 


the beginning of a rehearsal 
semi-circle to the left without much order 
the Stace Manacer has concocted a rehearsal version 
of a fifteenth century sheep-cote. A bench is set at an 
angle to the -udience and a wicker-basket is upturned 
"wo chairs at right indicate the doorway 
af the curtain goes up the Stace MaNaGER 
: small table downstage to the right, his 
1 spare sides and a stop-watch before bim 


near center. 
Ar Rise 
45 Setting at 
MANUSCT IPE 
The Assist- 
him. The t 
actors He 










r Stace Manaoer, a girl, sits with 
2ECTOR is down left talking to one of the 
1 ars @ slouch hat over bis eyes for protec- 

lights. 


we light down center 


An ELectrician is tinkering 
A few actors are 


tion against 
with a rebe. 
standing or $itting about the stage waiting for the 
rehearsal to * 


Corpwet- 


gin. 
and Doiiner, boys of fifteen or sixteen, 
EFPSON, a dignified man of the world 
CHARLES Exviina, 4 noble looking old 


sit at right. « 
sits at left. 
fellow, sits ar Jerrson 
man of mil:Mery age sits on bench and Nopre, of 
similar descr $rion, sits upstage of bench on a chair 


Lone, 4 good looking 


FARWELL, 4 rugged young man, sits near center 

SuepparD. 4/40 young, sits down left 

nears the top, Suepparn and Masrers have been 

talking. Masrers looks up at curtain and speaks 
Masrers: Hold it! That's your trim! (The 

Exvecrrician succeeds with the worklight and every- 


body is blinded by it 


As the curtain 


Masters crosses to Electrician 
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Keep your part handy and read anything you're 
not sure of.—There’s one thing more.—I don’t 
know whether to say this or not. Yes, I guess I 
will say it.—You probably know my theory 
about rehearsals. Anyway, you've had some 
experience with it. My notion is that the more 
you kid the play and the actors and everybody 
concerned the better it is for all of us. If there's 
anything or anybody that won't stand kidding, 
now's the time to find it out. So I razz everyone 
in sight, including myself. Bill here's been with 
me five times 

Suepparn: Six. And every time the jokes get 
worse. 

Masters: Right. The jokes are bad, the puns 
are bad, and the conversation settles to a low 
plane where we can all be comfortable—and 
pretty soon even those of us who can’t act, find 
we can relax and do a bit of acting. We've 
been running along that way for nearly three 
weeks, one big brainless family, no holds barred, 
letting ourselves go and sort of lapsing into our 
parts. And the method works. Even when we 
know what's going on it works. We're getting 
the feeling of this thing. But that's all prepa- 
ration. What we're all waiting for and working 
toward is the miracle—the miracle that has to 
happen with every play that’s going to go. Some 
day we'll start cold as usual, just reading lines, 
and then that holy fire'll begin to play around 
one actor—and then another—and then around a 
and then the spirit’ll descend on all 
and we'll make a new world about 


whole scene 
of us at once 


Masters: You're so honest, darling. 
sure I like ir. 

Mary: But the lunch is on? 

Masrers: The lunch is on. 

Mary: Meanwhile I shall play everything the 
way you want it, and little by little you'll dis. 
cover that I was right. 

Masters: Or that I was. 

Mary: Nor likely. 

Masters: Well, let's play it and find out. Now 

this sheep-cote scene. This is probably the 
most difficult hurdle ever set for accors. It’s all 
right to say that Joan heard voices, but to show 


I'm not 


It's possible. 


Joan on the stage, listening to those voices— 


and to let the audience hear them—that will 
take some doing. We'll have to try out the voices 
over and over again for sound and placing, 
Where's Saint Michael?—I want you to hear 
this, Mary She sits on basket. 

Quirke: (Entering) Here, sir. 

Masrers: Stand over in that corner of the 
wings, in front, and say your first line. Clear the 
stage, please. (Miss Reeves and Miss Sadler look in.) 

Av: Clear the stage, please, unless you're in 
the scene. (The Actors go off except for Mary, 
who remains at center, and Miss Reeves, Miss Sadler 
and Quirke, who stand to the left.) 

Masrers: I'll go out front and listen 

Qutrexe: Right, sir. 

Masrers: And try to keep that tadio-announcer 
gravy out of your voice—that haliver-oil with 
viosterol they spread on the commercials. 

Quirke: I'll try, sir. CHe goes out.) 





What the hell’re you doing? Do I have to have _ the size of a star and set it down on a bare stage, Masters: Go ahead. 
that thing there? surrounded by kitchen chairs and mockery and Av: Are you ready, Mr. Quirke? M. 
| Ax (Stage Manager). \f we use any other lights bungling mechanics and directors. And after- Quirke: Yes. (He speaks as the saint.) Jeannette! Al 
4 we have to pay an electrician ward maybe we'll never hit anything as good as Mary: Do you want to go through the scene? M) 
| Masrers: Then we pay an electrician! Strike that again, but we'll get an echo of it, as much as Masrers: Not yet. We're just trying our these de B 
that and give us something decent overhead! we can recall—and we'll put that echo into celestial noises and ; 
dl Evecrrician:O. K. (Turns off light. Exits right costumes and sets and polish it up, and that’s Quirke: Jeannette! Daughter of God, child of M 
i Masrers: We've got twenty-seven backers for what the first night audience will be in on France! will 
H this play, and they can all go broke before | use a Now don’t let this scare you. Don't try for any Masters: (Coming down the aisle) My God, it’s Ay 
e rehearsal light for a run-through!—Are we set miracle. Just go ahead and read your lines and the cascara program. No, no! Say it, man, M 
4 up for the first scene, Al? (Farwe wt enters left relax, but if a miracle happens don’t let that just say it in your own natural tone—don't try Voic 
1 Av: (Crossing left to center on lines) think I've scare you either. Take it, Al. We cam start co sound like an archangel. The radio's cluttered is ta 
H got everything indicated. This is the entrance now Everyone goes off except Mary, Masrers, with archangels and Gabriels. Just talk like stop 
i to the sheep-cote; this is where Joan sits; (ABBEY At, Suepparp and Apbey yourself, and stand a little further toward the whet 
y and Situ enter, stand at right.) this is the manger Av: The author isn’t here, Mr. Masters back wall. (Goes up aisle again they 
| where the brothers sit, and this is where the Masters: I know it. That's why I think we Quirke: Yes, sir. (He disappears.) Jeannette! M 
father sifts the grain might be good today. He's over in a hotel room Daughter of God. Child of France M 
Masrers: Good. Now does everybody know the _ re-writing a scene, thank God. Playwrights are Masters: That’s better. That’s almost good. light 
| schedule for today? (Overhead lights go on.) Oh, like Indians and other enemy peoples—the good Keep that. Where's Saint Catherine? Saint Ay 
7 thank God! ones are dead. Shakespeare, Sheridan, Moliere, Catherine! (She enters from right and crosses left.) have 
Au: Yes, they ve all been told, Mr. Masters. Synge, Sophocles—they're good and dead. How- Bus Reowes: Here, Mir. Mesures. M 
Masrers: I'll say it again (Evecrrician enters ever, if I can’t have a dead playwright I'll settle he M 
from right, speaks to Al and then takes rehearsal light for an absent one. Mary, are we still quarrelling? Mastsas: Will you stand on the same side of f 
, whige ‘ ngs the stage, but near the rear wall, and say one - & 
| off.) just in case someone didn’t hear. Listen, Mary: No, Jimmy We're having lunch M 
; folks, we'll begin at the beginning and go straight together of your lines? ; . +r Hy 
2 | through, so don't wander away. You'll have to Masters: That's right—we're to quarrel over Miss Reeves: Yes, surely She goes off left. A, 
a watch your Own cues lunch Miss Saper steps in from left. 
: Marie: (Whe has entered from left with the silver Mary: And don't cancel it again Masrers: And Miss Sadler, will you stand 
. d g ' ‘ 
armor.) Mr. Masters, could Miss Grey try on Masters: I've been having my troubles with the between them, facing away from the stage? Jac 
F i her silver armor in the Orleans scene? sets and lights We'll just hear how it sounds. ; ip a 
Bl Masters: Mary! Here’s a present for you! Mary: I know—but I have to talk to you Miss Sapier: Yes, of course Sue goes to the and 
i (Mary enters from left, crosses right and stands Masrers: Unhappy? left. Many és left alone om the stage. Swe sits in D 
i between Masters and Marit I'd love to see it Mary: A little her place on the up-turned basket L 
j i In fact I'd like to see any costume that's ready, Masters: Oh, God. You still think I was Miss Reeves: (Off-stage) And when these things —_ 
43] cast. Try out anything you have. By the way, wrong? are finished let nothing deter you, for you must “a 
tl Al’s timing the scenes, so don’t stop for lines Mary: Completely wrong. crown the Dauphin at Rheims. co 
i 








Ingrid Bergman as Joan, Romney Brent as the Dauphin in the original production. 


Masters: Look up that pronunciation, Al 


Ac: Yes, sir 
Miss SapLerR 


Off-stage) But go first to Robert 


de Baudricourt at Vaucouleurs, for he is nearby, 
and a strong soldier 

Masters: Look up all those pronunciations 
will you A 

Ar: Yes, sir 

Masters Coming to the footlights Listen, 


Voices, your positions aren't right yet, but this 


is taking too much time, and I don't want to 


stop the r through for it. So we'll play it 
where you are today Don't worry about how 
they s¢ 1, Marv. We'll get them right 

Mary: I can't tell from here. They sound fine 

Masters: Are you doing anything with the 
lights in this scene? 

Av: Just a baby spot in the wings so she ll 


have something to play to 


Masters: Good. Mary, you look dangerous 
Mary: Nor at all, Jimmy. I'm as mild as one 
of my lamb I'm not even thinking 
Masters: Wonderful Let's start the scene 
Hy udience, Mary exits right 
A Rea Curtain going uf 
.. = 
SHE FINDS A WAY TO SPEAK 
es tL) Arc 2 putting grain through a 1eve 
” rner of the sheep- Duranp Laxart enters 
? r D A RK ks around 
Arc: Duranc Why are you here? 
LAXAR | without invitation, Jacques 
4 Ik | ot quite welcome Buc that s 
| 1 came to ask whether our tamulics 


D A RC 


and I had good reason for saying it 


I think I remember saying we could not 
Laxart: I made a mistake, Jacques—but I 
no harm and no harm came of it. The 
She hoped 


meant 


trork 


truth is, my wife asked me to come 


vour Jeannette might stay with us for a week 


again, to help with the spinning, so the new 
babe would be sure of a nest 
D'Arc 


We had been troubled enough about Jeannette 


Do you think it’s likely I'd let her go? 
We had wondered if our child were a little mad. 
We hardly expected you to encourage her in her 

Laxart: Let me tell you how it came about 
When vour Jeannette came to stay with us in the 
spring she heard that I must go to Vaucoulcurs 
And nott 
go to Vaucouleurs. I gave her 


to buy seed for the village ing would 
do but she must 


a bit of money, thinking she'd want to buy some- 


hing, but she had no notion of buying. No, 
on the road she told me that she wanted me to 
take ner to the Lord of Baudricourt because she 
ad a message for the Dauphin that must be 
ivered. I said I was only a farmer and could 
ever approach Robert de Baudricourt Then 


1 
] 


as it happened my village sent me a message that 


I must see Baudricourt to intercede about the 
taxes and the wheat, and I kept remembering 
hat there was a prophecy that a virgin out of 
Lorraine should come to the aid of France And 

Nas pet xed about it, Jacques For I had 


cted to speak to Baudricourt, and 
was charged to speak with hin 


sapeLLe: And you took Jeannette with 


Isapecte: And she spoke to Robert de Baudri- 
court? 

Laxart: A few words 

D'Arc: And he answered? 

Laxart: I don't remember that he answered. 


She said very little and very 


He laughed at her 
low, and I'm not sure he understood what she 


I 
meant. So he laughed and told me to take her 
home 
Anpey: That was all? 
Laxart: There was no more. You see, Jacques 


Joan enters, followed by 
cardboard box 


Anpey: I don't know 


Jean and Prerre They carry 4 
between them 

Jean: Come on, Pierre 

Joan: Be gentle with him 

D'Arc: Will the lamb live? 

JOAN Yes I 
him. He wasn’t sick but hungry and cold 


D'Arc 


think his mother has refused 


Your uncle Durand is here 


Joan: Oh, I'm glad Holding box) 
Prerre: Good morning, uncle 
Laxart: Good; morning 

Jean: Good morning 


Laxart: How are you, all three? 

Prerre: I think I'm as cold as the lamb, burt I 
get no sympathy 

Jean: Come o jon't shiver The 





lamb's ipposed to The boys go out. 
Joan furns to f Wu 

D'Ar Jeannette? 

Joan Yes, father 

D'Arc: I think you know that I quarrelled 


with your Uncle Durand over your going to sce 


Baudricourt he has come to ask that our 
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families be friendly again. And that you should 
go to Burey again to help with the spinning for 
the new babe. 

Joan: There's to be a new babe? 

Laxaart: Yes. 

Joan: I'd like to go and help. 

D’Arc: You could go if there's to be no more of 
that foolishness about Vaucouleurs or Baudricourt 
or the rest. If we've heard the last of that, then, 
yes, you could go. What do you say? 

Joan: (After a pause): 1 never want to hurt you, 
Father. I always want to be good, and to do 
right. 

D’Arc: Will it always be that way? 

Joan: Yes, always. 

D'Arc: Does that mean you won't try to go to 
Vaucouleurs from Burey? 

Joan: (Low) I think I shall never again go to 
Vaucouleurs 

D'Arc: Very well. Very well. (He starts 
out with Durand.) We won't quarrel further about 
the child. (They go out. Joan kneels by the lamb 

Joan: And so we shall be happy again, my 
ramkin, and father will not be angry. And 
Uncle Durand may come here as before, and | 
will stay here and care for you—and you will live 
and grow.—Oh, most sweet God, you must see 
now that too much was asked of mc, more than 
I could do. You must see that it is better this 
way, most sweet God—that I stay with my own 
people and live quietly at home. (Sue kweels wath 
bowed head, her hands clasped, and prays silently 
A light brightens off left. 

St. Micuasc: Jeannette! 

Joan: (Still bowed in prayer) Yes 

St. Micnag.: Daughter of God, child of France, 
have you listened? 

Joan: Yes. I always listen 

St. Micnagt: The time grows very short, 
Jeannette. Your own time grows short 

Joan: I've tried so many times, and it comes to 
nothing. When I try to speak the words are 
wrong, and when | try to do what you say, it 
seems—it seems I'd be laughed at. 

St. Micnagv: Are you afraid of that? 

Joan: A little 

St. Caruerine: Jeannette 

Joan: Yes 

St. Caruerine: We have spoken to you many 
times. It’s more than four years since you first 
heard the Voice in your garden. But you have 
not yet begun what you must do. And this year 
will soon be gone 

Joan: I know. I think of it 

St. MarGaret: Jeannette 

Joan: Yes 

St. MarGaret: You must go again to Robert 
de Baudricourt, and he will give you escort to the 
Dauphin. You must leave Lorraine and ride 
out into France. You must warn the Dauphin 
not to despair, for a change will come over the 
war when you are with him. You will rescue 
France from the English and crown the Dauphin 
at Rheims. You are the one prophesied 

Joan: Robert de Baudricourt only laughed 

St. MarGaret: He will not laugh at you again 

Joan: I have not even a way to go to Vaucou- 
leurs.— And when I speak to de Baudricourt | 
blush and forget what I must tell him 

St. MarGaret: As to the way to Vaucouleurs, 
your Uncle Durand will take you 

Joan: Will he quarrel with my father again? 

St. Marcaret: He will take you.—And as for 
your speech with Baudricourt—think carefully 
what you will say, for you will see him soon 

Joan: I have all the words in my mind, but 
when the time comes- 

St. Marcaret: Think carefully what you will 
say, for you will see him soon. 

Joan: I want to do everything you say—but 
tell me, please tell me how to begin. (The light 


begins to fade 
that. I am only a girl. I know nothing of arnis 
or horsemanship or the speech of kings and high 


Don't go without telling me 


places. How can I find my way to these things 
alone? (The light disappears.) 1 will not weep 
again. (Sne wipes away tears.) It doesn't help to 


weep. I must think what to do by myself. (Sue 
turns to the lamb.) 1 must try to find my way 
alone. (Cornett and Dortner (Prerre and 
Jean D'Arc) enter from the right and cross on the 
run to the bench where Pierre tags Jean.) 

Jean: I give up. 

Pierre: The war's over. 
the lamb? 

Joan: He's quiet. 

Prerre: Were you praying? 

Joan: No. 

Jean: Why, yes, you were, Jeannette. You were 
praying, and then when we came you shifted 
round to the lamb on your knees. 

Joan: Did 12 Maybe I did. I wasn’t really 
praying, though. I was kneeling’ here. (Sue 
turns to the lamb 


(To Joan) How's 


Jean: Will you go to Vaucouleurs again? 
(Joan stops as if struck 

Joan: To Vaucouleurs? 

Jean: Mother says you're going to Burey-le- 
Petit with Uncle Durand again. 

Joan: Yes, I know. 

Jean: Well, the last time you went to Vaucou- 
leurs from there 

Joan: I should be at the house. (Sue rises, 
wiping away fears agai. 

Pierre: We shouldn't tease her about it, Jean 

Jean: I didn't mean to. 

Joan: Why did you say it? 

Jean: What? 

Joan: About Vaucouleurs? 
Pierre, who shakes his head 

Jean: We're not supposed to tell you. 

Joan: Did you talk to Uncle Durand about me? 


(Jean looks at 


Jean: No 
Joan: Then it was Father. What did he say 
Pierre: Maybe there’s no harm in telling you 


now He said our little sister had prayed toc 
much and become too pious and it began to go t 
her head And he thought perhaps she hac 
she could be the maid from 


that's to be sent to save the King.—And maybe 


notion Lorraine, 
you'd be crazy enough to try to join with some 
of the King’s soldiers, and if you did that and he 
was not here, we were to drown you in the Meuse 

Jean: Because we were your brothers and we 
must protect your honor 

Joan: Would you have done it? 

jean: Yes 

Joan: Even if God had wanted me to go? 

Prerre: Of course, if God wanted you to g 
you would be safe, but do you think he wa ited it? 

Joan: I don’t know how a girl from Lorraine, 
or anywhere, could go to war and give orders 
and save France. How would a girl from the 
country know how to speak in camps or courts? 
How would she make her way to the Dauphin: 
How would she address him? How would she 
address her enemies when they appeared betore 
the walls and she must give a challenge or a 
reply? If she had grown up in Orleans, among 
royalty and courtiers, she might do something 
with the help of God. But a maid, here among 
the border farms, living as we live—(Sue pauses 

Jean: I don’t think any girl could manage it 
Not even a princess 


Prerre: No. It’s not girl's work. 

Joan: Do you think it’s boy’s work? 

Pierre: I'd say it was for a man. But a boy 
would certainly do better at it than a girl He 


sits to pet the lamb 

Jean: He could ride, for one thing, and he'd 
be strong enough to lift an axe or a lance 

Prerre: He could go among men without being 





followed about and shouted at, or maybe pinched 
behind. 

Jean: He could give commands, too. He'd 
know how to speak to soldiers and courtiers. 

Prerre: I don't know about that. 

Jean: I could do it. 

Prerre: Oh, I know. 
anything. 

Jean: I could do it.—I have seen pictures of 
how they stand, and as ‘for what they say, any- 
body knows what they would say. Listen: 
(He stands with hand on bip.) You, you baby King 
of England, and you, Duke of Bethfort, who call 
yourself regent of ine Kingdom of France; and 
you, William de la Poule, count of Suffort or 
something, and you, Lord Talbot, who call 
yourselves lieutenants of the aforementioned 
Duke, I call upon you, in the name of the King 
of Heaven, to show cause why you are in this 
country against the will of God. 

Pierre: (Laughing) And who are you, may I 
ask? 

Jean: (Loftily) | am Jean the son of Jacques of 
Domremy, and I call on you, in the name of the 
Lord King of Heaven, to give over to me the 
keys of all the good towns which you have cap- 
tured and violated in France. Go back to your 
own place, Sir Duke, go away from here, get out 
of France, and get out all your archers and men- 
at-arms, or else expect evil news from me, for | 
will go to see you soon to your great sorrow. 

Pierre: (Rising) And what will you do to me? 

Jean: Cn high rage) For God's sake, go home, 
you Duke and King of England, and if you don’t 
do so, I am the commander of armies, and I will 
do such things to you and your men—I will do 
horrible things. I will cut their heads off. 

Prerre: Huh—that's not done in warfare 

Jean: I'll do it in my warfare. I'll cut you all 
into, small pieces, if God should wish it, I'll— 

Pierre: You're a farm boy from the country, a 
low laborer— 

Jean: I am a laborer and a farmer! I don’t know 
A from B in your fine books! But when you are 
all dead and cut up into sausage and we have 
thrown you into the fosse, it won't matter where 
I came from, you Duke of Bethfort and your 
baby King! Forward, my friends! Keep good 
heart! They are frightened! They are falling of 
themselves! Strike them when they fall! God 
with us! 

Pierre: We will not go away, laborer. We will 
fight you with our terrible hurrah! 

Jean: Then from this day expect bad fortune 
in France, great Duke! (He stops to pick up an 
imaginary pike.) Here I set up my standard. | 
will not budge from this ground save to go 
forward 

Prerre: Now you have your fork in your hand 
we'd better finish the stable. 

Jean: I tell you, baby King and big-nose 
regent, you will do right by me and by France 
or you will die mean and horrible deaths! 

Pigrre: Come on and help me before dinner or 
you'll hear some mean and horrible language. 

Jean: I'm pretty good, don't you think? 

Prerre: You re better’'n I am, but that’s not 
good. 

Jean: Don't you think I'm good, Jeannette? 

Joan: You almost make me beliceve—a boy 
could do it. Or a man. 

Jean: No doubt about it. Give me a pike and 
a prophecy and I'll talk to the Duke myself. 

Prerre: Come on. 

Jean: Come on, yourself! You stand behind 
me and call come on! (The Boys go out. 
starts after them, then stops.) 

Joan: Oh, if I could speak large and round like 
a boy, and could stand that way and make my 
words sound out like a trumpet,—if I could do 
that I could do all the things God wants me to do. 


Our Jean could do 


Joan 





But I'm a girl, and my voice is a girl's voice, and | 


my ways are a girl's ways. If only I were a man! 
If only I could shout like a man! But that 
wouldn't help either, for it wouldn't fit with the 
prophecy. (Sue stands slowly and walks to where 
Jean bad stood. After a moment Sux puts a hand on 
ber hip.) It will be ridiculous, it will sound 
foolish, but in the name of God I must try it. 
(Sue speaks in imitation of Jean.) You, you baby 
King of England, here without warrant from 
God, and you, Duke of Bethfort, who call yourself 
regent, go home, go back to your own country! 
(Sue pauses.) It's worse than I thought. It 
sounds wrong for a girl to say it. And yet it’s 
a way. It's the only way I see. I must try it, 
and try it, and try again. (Sue takes her stance.) 
Sir Robert de Baudricourt, I am the Maid of 
Lorraine, the one prophesied, and | come to you 
because I have a message from God for our Dauphin 
who should be king. (Sue pauses.) Yes. Yes. 
When I have done ic many times it may cease 
to be strange—and come easily. God help me, 
it’s a kind of play-acting, a thing forbidden, yet 
if it’s the only way it must be God's way. (Sue 
takes her stance again.) My Dauphin, my king, 
I have come to you with messages from the King 
of Heaven. It is His will that you reign in France 
as His regenc—and that Bethfort and the English 
be utterly defeared at my hands. 
private ear I have more to tell you, a revelation 
from St. Margaret thac will gladden your heart. 
(Duranp Laxart enters and approaches the sheep- 
cote. Joan bows her head in thought for 2 moment. 
Laxart comes to the door and speaks.) 

Laxart: I came to say farewell, Joan. But one 
week after Christmas I'll return to fetch you to 
Burey.” 

Joan: Uncle Durand? 

Laxart: Yes? 

Joan: After Christmas it will be too late. I 
must go with you now. 

Laxart: The babe's not due till May. 

Joan: I'm not thinking of the babe, but of 
Orleans and the Dauphin. 

Laxart: You must forget these things, 
Jeannette. I'm allowed to have you in my house 
only because you promised to forget them. 

Joan: I made no promise. 

Laxart: Would you deceive your father? 

Joan: If God wishes it. 

Laxart: I'm sorry. I can take no part in this. 
I must tell him. CHe turns to go.) 

Joan: Durand. (Swe takes ber stance again.) 
Durand Laxart! 

Laxart: (Returning, in some wonder) What is it? 

Joan: You are only a poor peasant, Durand 
Laxart, and I am only a poor maiden from Lor- 
raine, yet it is given to us two to be the first to 
know that Orleans will be rescued, that the 
armies of the English will be defeated and that 
France will rise again and be free. We must 
take this news to men far greater than any we 
have ever seen. We must stand before courts and 
speak to kings. If you accept this your name will 
never be forgotten. If you refuse me your name 
and the name of France will be forgotten together. 
But I can’t go alone. 
both. 

Laxart: You never spoke this way before. 

Joan: God has taught me how to speak. 

Laxart: Would you have me quarrel with 
your father? : 

Joan: Would you rather quarrel with God, 
Durand Laxart? 

Laxart: God help me, girl, there’s something 
in your face I never saw before. Can it be that 
you are not mad, but see truly? 

Joan: I tell you, Durand, I carry a message 
from God. As surely as I stand here, I have 
spoken with His messengers and it is true. 

Laxart: God help me, if I should do wrong. 


And for your | 


It is God who calls on us | 
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Your father is a hard man. 

Joan: If I had a hundred fathers and a hundred 
mothers I must still go. When France is saved 
we shall both be forgiven. Of that I am sure. 

Laxart: (After a pause) Bring what you need 
from the house. I'll wait here. 

Joan: I need nothing from the house. 
as I am. 

Laxart: Nothing? And you won't say goodbye? 

Joan: No. They'll come to see me—when I've 
set Orleans free—when the King of Heaven has 
come to the aid of France. But they would 
hinder me now, and I have only a year. 

Laxart: A year? 

Joan: God gives me only one year of victory. 
It must not be wasted. Even an hour. Come. 

A: Curtain. 


I'll go 


> a + 


INTERLUDE Il 

(Masters comes to the footlights. Conpweii and 
ELuine return.) 

Av: Shall I set up for the next scene, Mr Masters? 

Masters: Yes. Well, fellows, this one begins 
to pull together 

Exiinc: That's good news. I guess I thought 
it was better yesterday. (Dotiner enters.) 

Corpwe tv: That's my fault. I stank. 

Masters: No, maybe you put a little too much 
in that Duke of Bedford burlesque, but I'm not 


certain. We'll have to test that before an 
audience. You shouldn't be perfect yet, you 
know. If you were you'd go stale before the 
Opening 


Corpwe ct: Oh, | can do that, too 

Masrers: You won't. Anyway, it’s not bad to 
hit that Duke of Bedford stuff pretty hagd. Joan 
has to have something to imitate. You see, she's 
always been shown on the stage as a sort of Tom 
Paine in petticoats, a rough, mannish hoyden, 
but it doesn’t seem to be historically accurate. 
As far as the evidence goes she was a modest and 
unassuming village girl who never would have 
raised her voice anywhere if she hadn't been 
convinced she was carrying out God's orders. 
And if she was this kind of girl, and completely 
feminine, then her problem was how to make 
herself heard, how to get her message out to the 
world. (Tessie enters with a note which Sue gives to 
Masters.) Well, she could have picked up an 
idea from her brothers as well as not, and we're 
supposing she did. Her own letters to the English 
are in this same mock-heroic style —and so | 
don’t think you're far off the way you're doing 
itnow. (CELLING exéts right 

Corpwe Lv: | sce 

Masters: What are you waiting for? 

Dotiner: I was hoping for a compliment. 

Masters: Get out! (DoLiNer runs out. Corp- 
WELL follows. 

Masters: (Looking at the note) What's this? 


Tessie: It’s a message from the office. (Sue 
goes out. He reads note.) 

Masters: Damn. Mary! There goes our 
lunch date 

Mary: Yes. Just a minute, Jimmy. (Sue 
enters.) I knew it. 

Masrers: I didn’t. I thought it was settled 
what theatre we were going to have. Now it’s 
not even certain we'll have a theatre. This is 


really life or death for the play. 

Mary: What I wanted to talk about could be 
life or death for the play, too. 

Masters: How come? 

Mary: Didn't you say this was the last day 
to discuss major revisions? 

Masrers: Yes, and it is. What's bothering 
you, Mary? We may as well have it out now. 

Mary: Well, very simply, the author's been 
rewriting ever since the beginning of rehearsals. 
It's almost a new play- 

Masters: I know it’s hard to act with new 





lines coming at you all the time—CManue enters 
followed by Kipwer, who wears a bishop's mitre.) 

Mary: It’s not the new lines I'm worried about 
so much—it’s the new meaning— 

Marie: Mr. Masters— 

Masters: The meaning—? 

Marie: Mr. Masters, you said something to the 
cast about trying on costumes, but do you want 
them to wear part of the costume, even if the 
rest isn’t here? I mean like Mr. Kipner? (AL 
enters from the left. 

Av: I'm sorry, Mr. Masters, but there's a van 
backed up to the stage door with a chunk of 
the prison scene in it, and the carpenter says 
you thought of using that piece in the run- 
through if it got here. 

Masrers: That's right—I forgot to tell you. 

Av: We'll have to put on a crew—or a part of 
a crew— if we use any part of a set. 

Masters: Put on a crew, then, because | want 
to see it 

Av: Roger. CHE goes out left.) 

Masters: Now, one thing at a time. Yes, 
Maric—I'd like to see odds and ends of costumes 
whether they're complete or not. For example, 
I do want to see Miss Grey in the silver armor- 

Marie: The scarlet cloak hasn't come— 

Masrers’ With or without the scarlet cloak 
Is that clear? 

Marie: Yes, sir. (Swe goes out left with Kipner. 

Masters: Tessie, call Howie and tell him I'll 
have lunch with him and we'll go over this 
theatre business. God help us, the man we 
rented our theatre from is now in jail. 

Mary: In jail? 

Yes. And we have to get him out 
or we lose our lease. It only happens to us. 
And Mary, what new meaning are you talking 
about? 

Mary: I don’t like to bring things up this 
in the middle of rehearsals— 

Masters: Don't waste time apologizing— 

Mary: All right. Well, when I first read the 
play it was just the story of how Joan was told 
by her saints what she must do, and how she 
went out into the world and did her work and 
was tried by her enemies and executed— 

Masters: Yes 

Mary: But now it’s the story of how she was 
told by her saints what she must do, and how 
she finds that she must compromise with the 
world, and even work with evil men, and allow 
evil to be done, before she can accomplish her 
task I say it so badly- 

Masters: No, you say it very well. 

Mary: But it seems to me the way the play is 
now it means that we all have to compromise 
and work with evil men—and that if you have 
afaith it will come to nothing unless you get 
some of the forces of evil on your side 

Masters: That's right. I don’t think I'd call 
them the forces of evil—but you have to get some 
of the people who are running things on your 
side—and pretty doubrful characters 
mostly 

Mary: But is that what we want to say, in a 
play about Joan of Arc? 

Masrers: Ic’s what I'd like to hear said. And, 
of course you knew there was to be some re- 
writing. We both knew it. 

Mary: But to change what the whole play says- 


Masters 


way- 


I'm sorry 


they're 


Masters: Changing one word can change 
what a play says 
Mary: But it’s a mistake, Jimmy. It’s like a 


desecration of Joan to treat her that way. We 
were talking about it last night— 

Masters: Who? 

Mary: Some of the cast. We were having 
dinner and trying to think what was wrong 

Masters: Actors should just have dinner, 
Mary—they shouldn't try to think. (CAL re-enters 









Mary: But they have to think or they can't 
act! 

Masrers: Yes, I guess I did say that. Al, right 
after the Orleans scene, I want everybody on 
stage. The whole cast. 

At: Yes, sir. 

Masters: Clear for one-three now. 

Au: Yes, sir. Ready for thirteen, please! 

Mary: Must we have them all in on this? 

Masters: I think they should all hear it. 

Ax: Mr. Sheppard! 

Mary: All right. 
SHEPPARD enters.) 

Suepparp: Yes. 

Ax: Everybody off except those in the scene. 
He and Tessie sit at their table.) 

Masters: A little more of the poet, Bill—poet 
and man about town—Lucius Beebe and Francois 
Villon all rolled in one. That ought to be easy. 

Suepparp: Sure—no trick at all. 

M asters: Loll a bit, examine your laces, take 
snuff—wait a minute, there wasn't any tobacco 
yet, America hadn't been discovered—but you 
get the idea. 

Suepparp: Not too well, but something will 
come out. (MasTers turns awdy. 
lolls on a bench.) 

Masters: By the way, Al, where's that pro- 
nouncing dictionary of place names? 

Au: It’s on the table here. (He hands it down 
to Masters. ) 

Masters: Tomorrow we're going through and 
check up on every pronunciation in the script. 
Some authentic Parisian is likely to come to the 
opening, and shoot the archbishop before he 
gets halfway through that list of French towns. 
Then there’s the River Meuse, too. I've heard 
it called Merz, Maze, Mezz, Moise, and Muse- 
and my brain begins to reel when I know we're 
coming to it. I'm not exactly a Cheerboor, 
but you can’t just give up and sound ‘em the way 
they're spelled, cither.—And how do we pro- 
nouce Rheims? Is it Reems or Ranse? 

Au: I wonder. 

Masrers: You're a help. 
ence. 


(Sue goes out to the right. 


SHEPPARD 


(Goes down in audi- 
Au: Ready. Curtain going up. 
* * * 


A POET AT THE COURT OF THE DAUPHIN 
(Joan enters in boy's clothes, with Jean pe Metz 
Farwell) and Bertranp DE PouLency (Garder ).) 

De Mertz: The horses have to be fed, anyways 
People can go without food, but horses, no. 

Joan: We were to be in Chinon before nightfall, 
Jean de Metz. 

De Merz: Well, by—CHe hesitates)—by my 
saintly mother, do these girls never get tired? 

Joan: Are you tired—truly? 

De Metz: We've travelled three hundred and 
fifty miles across France in the worst end of a 
bad winter, we've slept on more cold ground 
than beds, we've eaten on an average once a 
day—and not well—we've run away from Burgun- 
dians three times, and now we've arrived—those 
are the towers of Chinon sticking up over the 
walls there in the sunset—we've had no food 
today, we haven't been off our horses since noon; 
and you don't want to stop to eat. 

Joan: We could eat in Chinon. 

Pou.ency: No, Jeannette. I give you my word 
we can't. Men and horses must pause occa- 
sionally. You may be made of metal, but we're 
not. We can enter Chinon in the morning 

Avan Cuartier (Sheppard) rises and inspects the 
group surreptitiously 

Joan: (Reluctantly 

PouLENcy: 
Jeannette. 


Then if it must be 
Step back of me a 
Joan does so. 

Curious strangers 


moment, 
We meet too many 


Cuartier: I beg your pardon, gentlemen. Can 
I be of any assistance? 


De Merz: How many miles would you say it is | 
to that city yonder? 

Cuartier: To Chinon? Four or five; not more. 

Poutenoy: Does the good Dauphin still keep | 
his court there? | 

Cuartier: He does indeed. You must have | 
come a long way. 

Poutency: We have. 

Cuartier: The worst of it is there are no 
rooms in this place. 

De Merz: None? 

Cuartier: Not one. They've all been taken by 
Citizens waiting on the road here for a sight of 
the virgin. 

De Merz: What virgin? 

Cuartier: The virgin from Lorraine who is 
coming this way. You haven't heard? 

De Merz: No, we haven't. 

Cuartrer: You'll find crowds of people along 
every road that leads from Lorraine to Chinon. 
Some twenty or thirty waited here all day— 
then at dinner time they gave up and went in to 
see what there was to cat. As a matter of fact, 
I'm waiting for this girl myself. Only in my 
case it’s a bit special. The Dauphin sent me to 
watch out for her and smuggle her into the city 
by a back entrance. 

Poucency: The Dauphin sent you? 

Cuartier: To act as a sort of guide and friend, 
yes, 

Poutenoy: But is there any danger? 

Cuartier: Well, danger that she might be 
torn apart by the loving mob, that’s all. The 
Dauphin has his own private mouse-hole for 
going in and out of this silly city—and he thought 
perhaps the Maid would find it a bit more com- | 
fortable that way.—I see that you don’t believe | 
me. 

De Metz: Why do you tell us about it? 

Cuartier: Because, though I am not a prophet, 
my friend, I am a poet, and poets have powers of | 

divination. You have radden a long way, picking 
up the dirt of many provinces and swimming the 
muddy fords of many rivers. You come from 
Lorraine and bring the Maid with you. (A pause. 
Joan comes out from behind the others and stands 
before Chartier.) 

Joan: If you speak for the Dauphin you must 
have a sign. 

Cuartier: (Offering 2 paper) This is his seal. 

Joan: What is your name? 

Cuartier: (Sweeping off his hat and kneeling) 
I am Alain Chartier, a poet and hanger-on at the 
court of the Illustrious Charles. He bids me 
grect the Maid fairly and give her welcome 

Joan: Did he say you were to kneel to me? 

Cuartier: No. 

Joan: I'd rather nobody knelt to me. 

Cuartier: Then nobody will, I assure you. | 
(He rises, dusting bis knee.) It's not a position one 
chooses for comfor:. Before we proceed further 
will you tell me why you wish to see the Dauphin, 
and upon whose authority you come? 

Joan: (Realizing that her mission’ begins here) 1 | 
bring messages of hope and reassurance for the | 
Dauphin from the Lord of Heaven, and if it be | 
God's will I hope I may see him soon, for the | 
time is short. 

Cuartier: His time? 





Joan: No, mine. I have only a little time, so | 
little that I cannot waste nights or days or half- 
hours. I should be in Chinon tonight- 

Cartier: Then you will be.—In fact, it would 
be better if we sent for our horses and slipped 
away before the dinner table began to empty. 

Joan: You see, Bertrand? 

PouLenoy: Yes 


The horses will have had time 
for a bite. 


I'll get them. (He goes out. ) 
Cuartier: The Dauphin sent no further message 





than I've given, but for your satisfaction may | 
say that your strategy has been excellent, your 
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timing superb and your method of approach 
incomparable. In the history of France I re- 
member no name built up with such suddenness, 
no enchusiasm so wide-spread, no career advanced 
under such favorable auspices. I have not 
examined your entourage carefully, and therefore 
can’t guess who bears the brain, but somebody 
of really portentous skill and imagination must 
have cooked this thing up. 

Joan: What thing? 

Cuartier: This virgin from Lorraine business. 
You don't have to keep up appearances with me 
you know. I'm behind the scenes at court, and 
as a poct I'm a dealer in illusions. (Joan és 
silent; He proceeds unruffled.) If it's money you 
want you will discover at once that the Dauphin 
has none. Tremoille has the money. In fact, 
so far as money's concerned, you'd have done 
far better on the other side. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s loaded with pelf. He can buy nearly 
anybody, and does. 
Joan: (To pe Merz) 
man means? 
an entrance cue 

De Merz: If I do I don't like it. 

Cuartier: Then it’s not cither of you that 
gives orders—(PouLency rejoins them.) 

Poutenoy: We'll have to wait a bit 

Cuartier: Perhaps this gentleman? I've been 
Saying that your success was certainly 


Do you know what this 
PouLency reappears and waits for 


due to 
superior wits somewhere, and I'd better know at 
once where the wits are—also any little domestic 
arrangements you may have set up among you 
may as well be acknowledyed now—so that 
we'll at least know what to conceal 

Poutency: Domestic arrangements? 

Cuartier: Who sleeps with whom, and so 
forth. For convenience sake let's get such 
matters out of the way at once 

Pou.enGy: Sir, on the way here, since we had 
little money, and travelled through much Bur- 
gundian country where we dared not enter the 
inns, we slept mostly in the open fields. We 
lay down all three together, the Maid between 
us for warmth and protection, and one blanket 
above 

Cuartier: A menage a trois? 

Poutency: Sir, if you mean anything against 
the Maid or doubt our respect for her, I advise 
you to watch what you say. Jean de Metz here is 
quick with his hands and hasty of temper, and so 
is Bertrand Poulengy—that's myself 

Cuartier: Your pardon. What am I to think? 
What am I to say? 

Poutency: Sir, this is the Maid of Lorraine. 
In all the time we rode together I have not had 
one evil thought about her—nor one evil impulse. 

De Metz: And I have not 

Joan: Your name is Alain Chartier? 

Cuartier: Yes 

Joan: Then, Messire Alain Chartier, we won't 
need you to guide us into the cirv—and we won't 
need your help to find the Dauphin 
the Dauphin who sent you 


It was not 
The Dauphin is a 
good and honest man, and worthy to be king. 
You speak as if you live in a nest of snakes. 

Cuartier: I do. 
puzzle me 


And I must say that you 


Joan: Because we are honest? 

Cuartier: Is it possible that these are three 
simple folk from the farms, and all this hullabaloo 
grew up of itself? 

Joan: If you wish to know what is true, I can 
tell you very simply: God has sent me, and has 
sent these men so far to guard me. 

Cuartier: Then God help you. 

Joan: He will 

Cuartier: God help you, girl. Yes, I believe 
it's true; you come here honestly. What makes 
you think you can help the Dauphin? 

Joan: I have had it revealed to me. 





Cuartier: In a vision, no doubt? 
Joan: In many visions. 
Cuartrer: You poor lost children. 

Joan: We have made a long winter journey, 
and have come within sight of where we are 
going. And you say we are lost. 

Cuartrer: I am not a rich man, but there 
happens to be money in my purse at the moment. 
And you really go to my heart, you three. Take 
it, and turn back the way you came, and live 
happily. God knows what will become of you 
here 
He does know. Where 
Sue turns impatiently. 

De Merz: They are at the trough. They have 
to drink 

Joan: Yes 
everywhere 


Joan: You speak truly 


are these horses? 


I know. But we always wait—wait 
And everywhere it takes so long. 

Cuartier: I don't know why I concern myself 
about you. If you wish to go to Chinon and 
pitch yourself into calamities it's your affair 
But I see now that you're a child—with a child's 
heart and no knowledge of the place you set 
your face toward. You don't deserve what will 
happen to you, Maid from the frontiers. There is 
nothing in that court but evil. A weak ruler 
draws evil to him as a dead dog draws buzzards 
There's nobody left around Charles save the 
dead, the dying and the vultures. He's lost 
nearly all his kingdom, and what's left he’s 
selling, acre by acre, to pay for his cheap little 
pleasures. I have to live amidst what goes on 
there and the stench of it ruins my 
write bad poetry because of the lechers and 
usurers about me. They say you have promised 
to set a crown on Charles’ head and raise the 
siege of Orleans for him 

Joan: I have promised it. 

Cuartrer: Let me tell you about his crown and 
his kingdom—a kitchen history of France—while 
they finish watering the horses. Charles’ mother 
Isabeau says he’s a bastard and therefore has no 
claim on the throne of France. She states this 
formally in a treaty, and the history of her amours 
goes far to confirm what she says. So far as I 
can tell Charles cares very little whether he’s a 
bastard or not, or who governs France—the 
French, the English, or the Burgundians—so 
long as he keeps his silly little court together and 
has the women he wants and enough moncy 
to stave off the tradesmen. 


verses. | 


De Merz: Do you expect us to believe that 
this is our Dauphin? 
Cuartier: Well, it is your Dauphin. I live 


close enough to him to know. I spend most of 
my days and many of my nights trying to amuse 
him. Not that he isn't easy to amuse. He'll 
laugh at himself. He has no self-respece. I 
told him to his face that his bad bargains with 
Tremoille were proof of his bastardy. No French- 
man would be so taken in. He laughed at that. 
I told him he had made the House of Valois a 
house of prostitution—and that it was the only 
house of thac character that ever lost money on 
its transactions. He laughed at that. If he can 
make’ three sous profit on any virtue you bring 
him he'll sell you out, and throw you in the 
corner like an empty sausage-skin. There's 
no honor or decency left around him. None of 
any kind—in government, or religion—or the 
arts. Nothing but carrion flesh and the big 
black birds pulling at it 

Joan: Why would Charles send out to greet 
me if this were truce? 

Cartier: You have caused a great stir. With 
you he might raise an army and frighten Burgundy 
enough to get some money out of him. 

Joan: If there is an army raised I will stand at 
the head of it, and the town of Burgundy will 
not only be threatened—they will be taken 
and when once I have taken them they will not 





change hands again— 

Cuartier: They will be sold back before the 
Capitulation is signed! 

Joan: It may be that the Dauphin has lost 
faith in himself and in the kingdom of France. 
I shall bring his faith back to him, and, with the 
help of God, I shall bring all France back to 
him. Behind me, Alain Chartier, in all the towns 
I have passed through, men and women are 
talking of the rescue that I bring to France 
Wherever I have been seen the Burgundians are 
not safe, and they know it. Wherever I have 
slept on the ground a whisper has gone out among 
the folk, and the men-at-arms go over to the 
Dauphin who is to be King. It is not my doing 
I am a poor maid, and all I have is that I am 
chosen of God. That is all I have but it is all 
that anyone needs, and it will be enough. You 
see these. two men with me. They were only 
soldiers. They had no faith—but now they 
have. And all France will have faith. Take me 
to the Dauphin who is to be our King. 

De Metz: The horses are ready. 

Cuartier: By God— 

Joan: And do noc swear. I will have no 
swearing in my presence 

Cuartier: Before God, then—you are neither 
charlatan nor fool. 

Joan: As for the first I can’t answer, for I 
don't know what your word means. If I am a 
tool God at least has not held it against me 

Cuartier: Maybe I'm the fool—for there's 
either a brightness on your face or something 
dazzles my eyes. I begin to believe—yes, if 
there were help possible for France—you might 
bring it. If somebody else were Dauphin—I—or 
Dunois—anybody—there might be some hope 
But there’s nothing in the man. He's empty 
And if you don’t succeed where you are going 
then, girl, you're not likely to live very long 
afterward. 

Joan: I know very well that I’m to die. 

Cuartier: You know it? 

Joan: But not before I bring hope back to 
France. Not until I've taught her how to win. 

Cartier: I would never have thought it 
possible, but I begin to believe—to believe 
God knows—. You bring even my wry half- 
faith back to me. 

Joan: If you are a man of France you shall have 
your faith back whole; for all France is to be 
ours before we are done. 

Cuartier: You know, I've never knelt to a 
woman for any reason except that it was the 
proper thing to do, but I have a strange desire to 
kneel to you and kiss you hand—because of 
what you have said and—(He kneels. —because 
well, because there was mockery in my first 
greeting—and I'd like to wipe that out. 

Joan: (Taking ber band away): \'m dirty and 
weary from long travelling, and we have no time 
for these tricks you play at court. Take me to the 
Dauphin. 

Cuartier: And may I see his face when he first 
talks with you? 

Av: Curtain. 

oe ae 
INTERLUDE Ill 

Suepparp: (Sits back) You know, something 
went wrong with my cyes or there was really and 
truly a sort of brightness on your face when | 
I said that line. 

Mary: (Helping bim up) It comes from within, 
Mr. Sheppard—one of those patent devices, like 
the necktie that glows in the dark. 

Suepparp: But truly, no joking, it was there 

Masters comes up om stage. Mary crosses down to 
him. Suepparp exits upper left. 

Mary: This has nothing to do with our other 
discussion, Jimmy, but there's something that 
worries me about Joan's visions, 
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Masrers: What is it, Mary? 

Mary: Well, we show her listening to real 
voices—and they're obviously the voices of 
actors speaking from the wings. Won't the 
audience think that the voices come from out- 
side her—from Heaven or something like that— 
and not from within herself? 

Masrers: I don't know any other way to stage 
it, unless we put your Own voice on a record and 
have it played back at you 

Mary: That's never very good. 

Masters: No, you always hear the needle 
scratching through the loud-speaker. I think 
the audience will understand. She had sub- 
conscious convictions so strong that they stood 
up and talked and moved around in front of her 
and that’s all it means. 

Mary: Well, if you think they won't be misled. 
You said something about wanting me to wear 
the silver armor. 

Masters: Right. 

Mary: Is that an order? 

Masters: Absolutely 

Mary: I'll look like a vable lamp from Jensen's. 

Masters: That lights up, too, you know. 

Mary: But I don't. Not today. (Mary exits 
right 

Masters: (Crosses to Au who is setting chairs 
What are you doing about the bed in the next 
scene, Al? 

At: The same as yesterday, I guess. Just 
benches and chairs. 

Masrers: Well, at least give Tessie something 
to lean on. Can you act on it that way, Tessic? 

Tessie: It’s awful hard on my best nylons. 

Av: You should have worn slacks. 

Tessie: I have a dinner date. 

Masters: We'll go on, Al. 

Au: Ready for one-four, please. Joan at Orleans. 
(Warp has come left. Maris comes in upper left 
with a golden robe. 

Marie: Mr. Ward, do you want to try the 
Dauphin's robe? 

Warp: Well, I have my vanity. I could. 
“Marie helps him into the robe and then crosses 
right. Warp turns around, showing off the costume 

Tessie: I'm not impressed. (Warp takes off the 
robe and lay it over back of chair at right end of bed 

Masters: You're both supposed to be asleep. 
Ward, you wake up first—just as the curtain hits 
the top. (Warp sits on upstage side of bed, Tussiz 
on downstage side.) 

Warp: I get it. 

Av: Ready. (Warp and Tessie lie down on bed 
Licuts fade out.) Curtain going up. Cathedral 
chimes: bong, bong, bong, bong, bong, bong, 
bong, bong, bong, bong, bong, bong. 

* * . 


JOAN AT ORLEANS 
Ward): Twelve? (He sits up.) I 
have an appointment at noon. 

Aurore (Tessie): Come back and cuddle. 


Davupuin: I can’t. There are people coming 
here 


DavupaHIn 


Aurore: Here? 

Daupuin: It’s only the same old stupid council. 
The Archbishop of Rheims and the Duc de 
Tremoille and the Bastard. Everywhere I go. 
I meet the same people and they all give me advice 

Aurore: Why do you let them? You're the 
Dauphin, aren't you? 

Davupuin: The whole trouble, Aurore, is that 
I'm a reasonable man, and a man who'll listen 
to reason has no chance against unreasonable 
people. The bishop and the treasurer rush in and 
make me do something and then Joan and the 
Bastard rush in and make me take it back 

Aurore: But how can they make you—? 

Davurenin: They insist. They're not logical 
about it. Now I'm logical. I know thar all 
human decisions are based on insufficient evidence 


A man never really has enough evidence even to 
prove that he ought to get up in the morning— 
CHe gets up 
Aurore: Then come back 
Daupuin: I can't—I—(He pats on his robe 
Aurore: I'd better go. I'll be in the way. 
Davurni: Not if you stay under the covers and 
don’t go traivsing about with nothing on. 
Aurore: Wnat town did we come to 
night? 


Please 


last 


Davuputn: We're in Orleans, right in the front 
lines. And now that I think of it I'm very much 
annoyed about being here. I never should have 
let then persuade me to come. It’s dangerous 
here. Nobody knows how the battle will go. 
But Joan was completely unreasonable, as usual. 

Aurore: Are you afraid? 

Dauputn: I afraid? Of course not. Only a king 
shouldn't be risked in a position of danger 
It's bad strategy. Suppose 1 were taken? Think 
of the ransom we'd have to pay.—And it's all 
that virgin’s fault. Tremoille keeps telling me 
if I don’t go about and show myself she'll run 
away with all my authority—so—here I am. 

Aurore: She's no virgin. 

Davupnin: Oh, yes, she's intacta. She's been 
examined. 

Aurore: Indeed? 

Daupnin: By the best possible authorities—a 
committee of jealous and suspicious women. 
They say she’s intacta. Also she hears prophecies 
and victories. But she’s annoying. She 
annoys nearly everybody power 
to herself 

AURORE 
(Tremoille), 
Lona 


wins 
She arrogates 
And we have to stop that. 

I think I'll go to sleep. (Jerrson 
Archbishop of Rheims) and 
Dunois of Orleans) come in from the wings 
The ARCHBISHOP wears a mitre. 


KIPNER 


Davupxin: Do you want breakfast? 

Aurore: No, | want to sleep. 

Davupnin: So do I. (He és about to go back to 
bed when Dunors lifts bis hand to the imaginary 


door. The Stace ManaGer knocks on the table 
I knew it. There they are. Cover your legs 
Come in. (He rises. Tremorm.e, Dunois and the 


Arcusisnop of Rheims enter the indicated bedroom 
Tremorie: I fear we disturb Your Highness. 
Davupuin: You take pleasure in disturbing my 

highness 


Ruems: It's twelve o'clock, my lord 
Davuputn: I know it 
Dunois: And there's been fighting going on 


since seven 


DaupHIN Are we 


I thought I heard noises. 
in any danger? 

Tremortte: You are indeed in grave danger. 
am? I—myself? 


Aurore! 


Davupuin: | He turns to 


the bed 

TREMOILLE You are in 
danger, you personally. But not from the English 
In danger of losing a great deal of moncy 

Daupuin: Money? I don't see how | 
-I'd have to have ic first 

Tremoriie: You'd have it if your virgin from 
Lorraine would fight this war with ordinary 
sense! 


Let your cosset sleep 


could 


lose much moncy 


Davupuin: What has she done? 

Duwnors: She has taken three forts this morning, 
if you really want to know. Saint Loup, les 
Augustins, and Saint Jean le Blanc 

Davpnin: But that’s a victory! 

Dunots: A series of victories 

Davupuin: But then we're winning! 

TremoirLie: Victories, yes 
Davupnin: But then why are you here? 

Ruerms: Because you must assert your authority 
over this girl. These victories will cost you 
heavily not only in money but in prestige also. 
We are truly sorry to disturb you— 

Daupnin: Oh, I quite forgive you. I was up 
late, you know. 








Ruems: No doubt He glances at the bed. 
AURORE sSquirms 

Davurpnin: But what is the complaint against 
Joan? 

Tremortite: She acts without consulting 
anybody. She's utterly headstrong. And she 
won't give quarter to the nobles. She won't 
take ransom money. The thought of moncy 
never occurs to her. We're losing thousands of 
pounds—thousands! 

Ruems: She had begun a fourth assault when 
we interfered—in your name. 

Dunors: To tell the truth, we are here to 
warn you that there will be a terrible howl from 
the soldiers when they come up against that 
closed gate. And Joan will be angry, too 

Daupxin: What gate? 

Dunois: The river gate. She was about to 
attack the Tourelles. 

Davupxin: But the Tourelles can’t be taken. 

Tremoitue: Of course not. 

Ruems: Sir William Glasdale boasts that he 
could hold the Tourelles against us for a thousand 
years, and I'm inclined to think he's right 

Daupuin: May I ask who ordered the gate 
closed? Mere curiosity, of course. 

Dunois: I did, Your Highness. I'm sorry to 
differ with Joan, but we must attack one of the 
weaker positions first. St. Prive—or one of 
that chain. The Tourelles is really impregnable 
till we have it flanked. 

Daupuin: I agree with that entirely. That's 
very sensible 

Tremoitue: But the heart of the matter is this, 
Your Highness—she must not make another 
attack without consulting you. She's running 
away with your royal prerogatives. You must 
put yourself at the head of your troops 

Daupuin: Gentlemen, I will do anything 
that’s reasonable, but I will not put myself at the 
head of my troops. I will not fight a battle. This 
whole idea of fighting battles was Joan's. It 
wasn't mine. I don’t want to be king as much as 
all that. If she wants to fight battles let her 
fight them 

Ruems: Step by step this girl is taking away 
your hereditary power. Those soldiers who 
stormed the forts this morning, whose followers 
were they, yours or the Maid’s? 

Daupxin: But that may be more my fault than 


hers, since I wasn't up. And if I had been up | 


I'd still be having breakfast. 

Ruerms: But the Bastard was up. Were they 
following you or Joan? 

Dunors: They were following Joan mostly, 
and well they might. When she gets on that 
black horse in that white armor she’s something 
to follow 

Rueims: But it’s gone very far, Dunois. If 
there were a difference of opinion between Joan 
and our Dauphin here—if one went one way and 
the other another way—which would the people 
follow? 

Davupnin: Not me 

Ruems: Then who is the ruler of France? 

Dunors: Gentlemen, gentlemen, I command 
the army. Joan serves under me; I serve under 
Charles. He can remove either or both of us 
at any time 

Ruems: Can he, though? The people and the 
army have taken Joan as their symbol, their 
oriflamme. She means more to them than cither 
of you. Try to get rid of her and there'll be 
such a storm as you've never seen. The House 
of Valois would never stand against it 

Davupnin: But I'm not thinking of getting rid 
ot her. I'm 

Tremorte: If you can’t get rid of her you can 
at least make use of her. At present she’s 
using you.—She must not allow her soldiers to 
kill enemy noblemen who could pay large ran- 
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soms. All aristocrats must be taken alive and 
carefully guarded. You must insist on this. If 
you do insist you will fill your empty treasury, 
and, moreover, you will re-establish your author- 
ity 

Dunois: It’s not your authority they're con- 
cerned about, Your Highness. It’s their own. 
This morning she ordered that every soldier who 
served under her go to confession before he went 
into battle. And the soldiers did it. She ordered 
that no man should swear within her hearing- 
and they don’t. Last night she ordered that all 
loose women, and camp followers, be dis- 
missed and sent home. They're gone, too. All 
of them. In a mess of tears and shricks and 
bundles. When has the Archbishop of Rheims 


| converted an army? 


Ruems: She has no right to interfere in such 
matters! 

Duno1s: Now, we're really getting at it! You 
don’t want her around! And Tremoille has his 
reason for not wanting her—and I'll tell you 
what it is! (Nosie (La Hire) walks on to the stage 
wearing a helmet and a sword. We is followed by 
La Hire raises bis hand to the door and 
the Stace Manacer knocks loudly.) 

Davupxuin: Who's that? 

La Hire: La Hire! 

Davupuin: You can't come in. We're in council! 

La Hire: I beg your pardon. We're coming 
in. (He strides in, followed by Joan in ber silver 
armor.) Who gave that order? 

Dunors: What order? 

La Hire: Who ordered that gate shut in our 
faces? 

Dunots: I did. 

La Hire: I thought better of you, Bastard. I 
thought you at least were with us. 

Dunors: I am. 

La Hire: That's a damn fine way to show it. 

Joan: (Coming forward) Let me speak to them, 
La Hire. Forgive us, my Dauphin. Forgive 
our bad manners. We have come from a battle- 
field, where breath is short and tempers are 
short. I understand that you are in council. 
What has this council of yours decided? 

Dunors: As for me, Joan. I have decided that 
it would be better not to attack the Tourelles 
until we can surround it. You cannot conduct a 
war without some measure of caution. 

Davupnin: Yes, Joan—in a moment of victory 
we must be cautious. 

Joan: Gentle Dauphin, you have been with 
your council and I have been with mine. My 
Voices told me to attack the Tourelles boldly 
and at once. They told me to attack from three 
sides—from the river, from the city, and from the 
far bank. And we had set it all in motion—but 
now the archers have come to a closed gate. I 
tell you we cannot pause now, and we will not. 
My soldiers will not be kept waiting before the 
gates of our city—closed by your orders to keep 
us from our battle. Look—look out that window! 
(Duno1s and the Daupnin Jock out.) The gate- 
keeper and his officer will be torn to pieces if 
that order stands. (Dunois opens an imaginary 
window. There is a sound of distant shouting to 
the left 

Dunors: It's true—they're getting ready to 
break the thing down. 

Joan: I can't hold them back! Nobody could 
hold them! Let the soldiers fight and God will 
give us victory! 

Ruems: You see? Who governs your kingdom 
now? 

Dunow: God, perhaps. La Hire, go to the 
gate-keeper, rescind the order in my name, and 
tell the captains to carry out the assault. 

La Hirg: It’s time. Give me your seals. (He 
takes a ring from Dunots and goes.) 

Joan: (Noticing Aurore) Is this the Queen? 


Daveniwn: (Gwiltily) No. It’s Aurore. 
Joan: Get up. Forgive me, gentle Dauphin. 
If you are to be a king you must act like a king. 


Get up 
Aurore: Why should I? 
Joaw: Get up. I have no time to spend. 


Daupnin: You'd better get up, dear. (Aurore 
does s0 

Joan: Get your clothes and report at the gate 
of St. Loup. They'll let you through. 

Aurore: Where would I go? 

Joan: Out of this town. I have vowed that I 
would not leave one harlot in the city of Orleans 
this day 

Davupnin: But this is a little different, Joan. 

Joan: I have made that vow and I find a harlot 
in the bed of the Dauphin who will be our king. 

Aurore: I don’t know where I'll go. I 
haven't had breakfast. (SHE weeps.) 

Joan: They'll tell you where to go. There 
have been four hundred like you through that 
gate. 

Aurore: Do you let her do this? 

Daupuin: You'd better go, dear. You see, it’s 

she insists on it. Even the common soldiers 
had to send them away. 

Aurore: | haven't had breakfast. 

Joan: They'll give you breakfast. (Aurore, 
clutching her clothes about her, goes out. TREMOILLE, 
with a gesture, reminds the Daupnin that he must 
speak to Joan 

Davupuin: I wish to issue instructions upon 
one point, Joan. You are not to allow any more 
enemy nobles to be killed. They're to be taken 
prisoner and held for ransom. 

Joan: My Dauphin, if they fight us they will 
be killed, and I will not let them go for moncy. 
I must send a letter to Sir William Glasdale, 
commander of the Tourelles. Who can write? 
Who will write this down for me? 

Davupnin: 1 can write. (He gets paper and pen.) 

Tremoriie: Your Highness, this is not fitting. 

Joan: Do you write it then! (Tremors 
turns away 

Davupnin: Speak, Joan. I will set it down. 

Joan: ‘You, Sir William Glasdale—and you, 
men of England, who have no right to be in 
this Kingdom of France, the King of Heaven 
commands you through me, Joan the Maid, to 
abandon your forts and go back where you be- 
long. And if you fail to do this I will make such 
a hai-hai among you as will be eternally re- 
membered. I am warning you for the third and 
last time. When I warned you this morning, 
Sir William Glasdale, you called me bitch—and 
other names which you should not have used, 
for you will be in the presence of God within 
an hour."" And now sign it, ‘Joan the Maid.” 

Davurnin: Don’t you want to sign? 

Joan: I wish I could write but I cannot. 
Sign it for me, please. Then, Bastard, fasten 
it to a cross-bowman’s arrow and shoot it where 
it will come to Glasdale 

Ruems: This letter must not be sent. It is 
silly, boastful, illiterate, treasonous and 
heretical. 

Dunots: Treasonous? 

Ruems: Our Dauphin has instructed her to 
take all noblemen prisoner. She defies him, 
and threatens Glasdale with death. 

Joan: I must do what my Voices tell me. I 
cannot do anything else. 

Duwnots: How is it heretical? 

Ruems: She goes further. She prophesies 
Glasdale’s death. Prophecy among the laity 
is certainly heretical 

Joan: It's not prophecy. It’s only that—we 
shall take the bastion—and in the taking of it 
he will be killed 

Ruems: I say it’s prophecy—and you've 
prophesied other things, too. You foretold the 












change in the wind. 

Dunors: That’s true, Joan. And the wind 
changed. Not that I hold it against you. 

Joan: I said the wind would change—and, 
of course, it did. The wind always changes. 

Dunors: I must say you spoke it like an Old 
Testament prophecy—and I believed it like one. 

Joan: Would you have believed me if I'd spoken 
otherwise? 

Dunors: No. 

Tremomie: There's only one way to destroy 
such foolishness. Do you foretell that we shall 
take the Tourelles today? 

Joan: I know only what my Voices say. They 
tell me to attack today at the strongest point. 
And they tell me that Glasdale will be killed 
and many with him—and I think it’s today that 
I shall be wounded. 

Dunors: You will be wounded? 

Joan: I've known that for a long time. But I 
shall recover, and we shall go on fighting, 
despite many who might wish otherwise. Give 
me the letter. (Sue takes it from Dunots, and 
starts out.) God wishes it to be sent, and it will 
be sent. Come, Bastard, I shall need you. 

Sue goes. Duwnois starts to follow.) 

Davupnin: Oh, Dunois, you were saying that 
Tremoille had his reason for wishing to be rid 
of the Maid. What is his reason? 

Dunois: (In the doorway) Yesterday was pay 
day for the soldiers and they were not paid. 
Always before when they were not paid they 
laid down their arms and went home. In other 
words, our dear Tremoille used to have a veto 
power. He could stop a campaign at any point 
by withholding the money. But now they 
don't give a damn whether they're paid or not. 
They follow Joan. Look at them! (He goes.) 

Daupnin: Did you hear that, Tremoille? 

Tremortte: My hearing is excellent. 

Daupuin: Do you know what I'm thinking? 

Tremoitie: I do, but I'd like to hear you 
Say 1t 


Davupuin: I'll see if you know. My treasury | 


is so deep in debt to you, my dear Duke, that I 
have to borrow moncy from you to pay interest 
on the money I owe you. So my debt to you gets 
larger and larger, and at the same time my 
kingdom and my income gets smaller and smaller, 
and I'm inclined to think it's because every time 
I borrow from you you sell some of my territory 
to Burgundy to raise the money you lend me. 

Tremoi.ie: Nonsense. 

Davupxin: It sounds like nonsense but it’s 
true. If we go on this way I shall end up with 
no kingdom at all, but you'll have a great deal 
of money. You have a great deal of money now. 

Tremortie: It has been honestly acquired, 
Your Highness. 

Daupnin: Oh, you're perfectly honest. Every- 
body knows that you're the greatest thief and 
the most accomplished liar in France. Other 
wise you're perfectly honest. 

Tremoitie: You are leading up to something, 
I believe? 

Daupuin: Yes, I am, and I'll tell you what it is. 

Tremor.zie: Let me tell you. 

Daupuin: Oh, you know, do you? 


Tremortie: Certainly. It has occurred to you, 


as it would occur to anybody in your place, that 
if the Maid goes on winning your kingdom back 
for you the time will come when you won't 
need me. If you get two or three more rich 
cities you'll be able to raise enough in taxes to 
pay me off. If the girl goes on beyond that and 
takes Paris you'll be powerful enough to push the 
English out of France—and it you push the Eng- 
lish out of France and I don’t have Burgundy to 
play off against you, well, you can cat me up and 
Burgundy, too. And all of us. You won't even 
have to pay your debts. A real king never docs. 
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BRAS, #8. 


Davrnin: That's exactly what I was thinking. 

Tremome: Of course. It's obvious. 

Davpuin: And I shall do ir. 

Tremortie: No, Your Highness, you will not 
do it. 

Davupnim: And why nor? 

Tremomte: Because you are counting your 
ortolans in the egg. You look ahead to a brilliant 
succession of victories for your virgin. But such 
things don’t happen. Joan has won three forts 
without the slightest attention to tactics, rel ying 
entirely on her personal prestige, the fanatic 
enthusiasm of her followers, and the fear she 
inspires in our opponents. Now, if she had 
stopped there and played the rest of, the game 
cannily, watching for opportunities, she might 
have lasted for years. But this way she's certain 
to lose sometime—and that’s the end of her. 
She's like a gambler that doubles the stakes with 
every throw because he’s winning. Sooner or 
later the dice must fall against her. If not today, 
then tomorrow, if not tomorrow, then soon. 
But I think today 

Davupuin: Why? 

Tremoriie: Because her luck has held about as 
long as luck can hold. I think she will fail to take 
the Tourelles. She will be discredited as a seer 
and as a general. The men will begin to grumble 
They have not been paid. They have been sent 
to confession like children. Their women are 
taken from them. They'll quit. One defeat and 
they'll quit. Forget your dream of taking city 
after city, forget your dream of eating Burgundy 
and me. It will not come true. But even if Joan 
were to win all France for you it would not help 
you 

Davpuin: | think it would. 

Tremo.ze: No, because she would then eat you 

Daupxin: What do you mean? 

Tremortie: My lord, this girkis ambitious and 
unscrupulous. She intends to rule France. In 
your place. (There is a crash in the wings to the left.) 

Ruems: What was that? 

Tremoi.ze: They are using the cannon. 

Ruems: No, but this was more like the crash 
of timbers. (A// Turee go to the window.) 

Tremorie: She's trying it again—the same 
unimaginative frontal assault. 

Davupuin: What's that flame in the background? 

Ruems: They've sent fire-boats down the 
river. The bridge is burning 

Daupuin: The bridge is down! That's what 
the crash was! Oh, you wise crafty councillors, 
you ancient Satans, her men are fighting in the 
Tourelles itselfi—While you stood here hoping 
for disaster she has taken it—she has won it! 
I should be there! I should be helping her—en- 
couraging her! 

Ruems: Much help she needs from you, and 
much encouragement. 

Daupuin: This is the end of the siege of Orleans! 
They are beaten! (He runs out 

Ruems: Are we supposed to follow? 

Tremoriie: | have no great interest in battles 
(There is a distant shout to the left. 

Ruerms: She has won again. 

Tremortie: She will make an error. It will 
come. There was something I wanted to ask you 

Ruems: Yes? 

Tremoriie: Suppose we go to my apartments 
What is the attitude of the church toward visions 
and prophecies among the laity? 

Ruems: I'm not sure that one has been formu- 
lated. (Tuey go into the wings at the right. After 
4a moment Joan enters alone from the left. Sue carries 
an arrow in one hand, a kerchief in the other. Finding 
the room empty Sue gocs to the window and looks out 
There is a shout again from the left 
low stool and tries to clean a blood stain from her left 
shoulder with the kerchief. Suddenly Sue breaks down 


Joan sats on a 





and begins to weep. Dunors comes.in from the left. 
Sus is again the little girl of the first scene.) 

Dunots: Joan. 

Joan: Yes? 

Donors: I shall never question your judgment 
again. It's nearly over. 

Joan: I know. 

Duwnors: How's the shoulder? 

Joan: I don't know. It hurts 

Dunors: Did it bleed well? 

Joan: Yes. (Sue puts her herchief to ber eyes.) 

Dunors: Then you don't need to worry about it 

Joan: I don’t. 

Duwnors: Why are you crying? 

Joan: Because they're dead. Horribly dead 
In the flaming Tourelles. In the midst of evil 
And it was I that killed them. 

Dunors: Killed who? 

Joan: The English. Oh, Dunois, death by fire 
is a horrible thing! 

Dunors: You're crying about the English? 

Joan: Yes. I thought I wanted them dead 
I said terrible things to them. But when I saw 
them fall blazing into that blazing water 
then I knew—what I had done.—I can't do any 
more. I can’t goon. Glasdale went down with 
all his armor. 

Dunors: Naturally.—But don't you see that we 
have won, Joan? Don’t you see that my city ts 
free? You have done it, you alone, | think. 

Joan: My wound throbs awfully—-and I have 
been the death of many men—and I wish I had 
never come here. | wish I were home again. | 
wish I could go home. 

Duwors: Why you're a little girl, Joan. Just 
a little girl 

Joan: Didn't you know it? 

Dunors: No. 

Joan: The other was all put on. So they'd 
respect me, and listen to me. But I can't do it 
any more. I went through so many things, because 
I looked forward to victory. I thought victory 
would be beautiful. But it’s ugly and bloody 
and hateful. 

Dunots: I've never seen anything more beauti- 
ful than you as you stood on the edge of the fosse 
lifting your standard.—I happened to glance 
up just as you leaped, when you were calling on 
them to follow. When I think of victory I shall 
think of you as you looked then—(The Davupnin 
bustles in, followed by La Hire, Pourency and 
De Merz 

Davupuin: Is she here? 

Yes. 

Daupxin: Joan—Joan—What a stroke, w hat a 
blow! You shall be one of my great generals- 
I shall never cease to be grateful. I shall exempt 
your village from taxation—Why is she crying? 
About the dead. 

The dead? 


Dunots 


Dunots 


DaupHiNn Oh, But there 
weren't many 

Dunors: The English dead. 

Daupain: Oh, yes, well, that was certainly 
All those ransoms gone. But it’s a great 
victory even if there’s no immediate cash in 1 
Tremor.yie and Rueims enter and stand in the rear 


La Hire 


yes. 


a loss 


We came to be sure that you were 
taken care of, Joan. That was a nasty wound 
Joan: Thank you, La Hire. It will be all right. 
La Hire: And I bring you a message from the 
army, too. Maybe there was some doubt about 
you yesterday—or even this morning. Well 
We have the Tourelles, and Glasdale’s 
down under water: and you're wounded but alive, 
thank God. And from now on it’s your army. 
I'm an old and wicked soldier, but I've left off 
swearing and whoring at your word. We follow 
Pay or no pay, we stay 


not now 


you, we follow the Maid 
with you 


De Merz: And now your army wishes to se¢e 


























































you. Will you let us carry you out to them? 

Joan: (Still sitting, wiping ber eyes) Please, 
I don’t think I can do any more. 

La Hire: Some used to worry about that, too, 
the way you'd burst into tears over nothing— 
over a bad name or a godon in the drink—but that 
won't worry us now. You're our captain—and 
you can cry if you like. 

De Merz: We follow Joan just the same 

Ruems: La Hire. 

La Hire: Yes, Archbishop. 


Ruems: Take care of your soul if you follow | 


She's a sorceress. 
(Turning on him) Take care of your 


that woman. 

La Hire: 
body, priest! 

Dunors: If you were not in clerical attire, my 
lord, you wouldn't be safe saying that 

Ruems: | speak for the church, Captain. -You 
are all deceived in this girl. Her visions are evil. 
They will bring evil to France. 

Joan: What do you mean? 

Ruems: I mean what | say! 
evil! 

Joan: (Rising) Then I say that you lie! My 


visions are good, and they bring good to France! | 
They have saved Orleans today for the Dauphin, | 
and they will set a crown on his head in your | 


own cathedral at Rheims! 


Daupuin: My dear Archbishop, you go very 


fer— 

Ruems: Do you wish to be crowned by a 
heretic? 

Daupnin: I see no prospect of being crowned 
by you or Tremoille! And you're going to 
do it, aren't you, Joan? 


Joan: I have a heavy weight on my soul | 


today. I think of the many men who died 
unshriven at my order—and I could turn gladly 
back to Domremy. If there are men within your 
own council who call me sorceress and heretic 
I shall have no heart to go further 

Davupnin: Then I'll get rid of them! (To 
Ruems and Tremoiute) From now on | don’t 
want you in my council! I'll have Dunois and 
La Hire and Joan for my council! Tremoille and 
the Archbishop are dismissed from it! That's 
an edict! I proclaim it! Now am I to be King? 


Joan: (Defying Rugms and TREMOILLE Yes, 
my Dauphin! It's been promised! You shall 
be King! 

Davupnin: You see! I don't need you! Leave | 


us, you robbers—leave us to form our government! 

Tremomite: Yes, my lord. You'll wish me to 
turn in my accounts, no doubt? 

Davupuin: I'll send for you when I need you! 
Go! 

Tremoitze; Yes, my lord. 

Ruets: Yes, my lord. 
go out. ) 


‘Ruems and TREMOILLE 


Davpuin: I wonder if I should have done that 

There is a shout of soldiers off-stage to the left 

La Hire: The soldiers are waiting for you, Joan 
We'll have to carry you out to them. 

Joan: Not yet, La Hire.—If you are to be 
King, my Dauphin, you must not keep unworthy 
people near you. Those two must not return. 

Davpuin: I don’t want them near me. They're 
not honest, you know. They're always proposing 
deals. They make the most enormous sums, too, 
mostly out of me 

Joan: Whatever they take they take from the 
people of France. 

Daupnin: That's true, too. 
Immense sums 


From my people 
Fantastic 

Joan: And if you are to be King, my Dauphin, 
your people must believe in you 

Davurpxin: In me? Not in you? 
They must believe 
They must believe you honest, and they 
won't believe it unless you are. 


Joan: In you, my Dauphin 
in you 


For the people 
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have a strange instinct about these things. If 
you aren't honest, sooner or later they find it 
it out. To be a king you must be worthy to be 
a king. 

Davupntn: We'll beat them, won't we? We four 
will beat them, and you'll set met on the throne 
and I can laugh at them all. There are books on 
the subject of kingship, you know. Full of 
wisdom. I must read them. 

Joan: What you need is only faith in God. 
When you have that you will have faith in 
yourself. 

Davupntin: Faith in God? 

Joan: Yes. 

Daupuin: I've never had much faith in God, 
you know. Honestly, I haven't. 

Joan: But he wants you to be King. He will 
set you on your throne—and all He asks is that 


Davpnin: I'm not a very worthy man, really. 
Are you quite sure God can do anything with me? 

Joan: He has changed the whole face of 
France in this one year. He has conquered more 
than half of your kingdom for you. Can he not 
change one human heart? 

Davruin: That's the question. 

Joan: I have seen Him work in the hearts 
of many people. He will change you. 

Daupuin: Well, if you say so. Come—I'm 
willing to risk it if you are. After all, I'm the 
only Dauphin there is about. Set ine on the 
throne, and stay by me, Joan, for personally, you 
know, I have no visions at all. No visions and no 
faith. 

Joan: God will send you faith. 

Davupai~: You want me to be King, even if 
I doubt it? 

Joan: God wants you to be King. You will 
have faith, and you will believe in yourself, 
and you will govern France for Him. 

Davupuin: You're a very strange girl. I almost 
believe you. What worries me most is—we have 
no money. They have all the money. 

Joan: We shall not need money, my Dauphin. 
Or if we need it we shall have it. 

Davuputn: Now, if I believed that, you know— 

Joan: You may believe it. 

Davupain: Give me your hands, you three. 
(Tuey clasp bands.) You are my council now. We 
shall have whatever we need? 

Joan: As soon as there is faith in your heart 
you shall have whatever you need. (The Daupuin 
drops their hands.) 

Daupuin: I don’t know whether I want to do 
this. I have made some very powerful enemies. 
(He Jooks out after Tremomte and Ruems) And 
if it's all going to depend on my having faith— 
that’s a catch—that’s a real catch, you know. 

Joan: Oh, my King, my King, put aside your 
fears! Be noble as I have dreamed you to be, be 
as God requires you to be, be as France needs you! 
Your France, your nation, your people—so help- 
less without you, but unconquerable as soon as 
you turn your trust to God! 

Duwnors: My lord, look at her face. Can you 
look at her and doubt? 

Davupuin: (Looking at Joan) No. I don't 
doubt it now. Give me your hands again. (Tuer 
clasp hands.) 

At: Curtain. 

** * 
INTERLUDE IV 

Masters: (Coming up on stage) What time is it, 
Al? 

Av: Quarter of one. 

Masrers: Call them in andj we'll get this over 
with. 

Ax: (Going out left) Everybody on stage, please. 

Tessie: (Crossing left) Everybody on stage, 
please. (Cast starts to drift on.) Do you want the 


| voices, Mr. Masters? 





Masters: Yes, I do. (At re-enters.) 

Jerrson: What scene are we doing? 

Av: Mr. Masters wants the whole cast. 

Tessie: (Off left) Voices—on stage, please! 

Masters: (Down center, leaning on chair which 
Farwe t has given bim.) Come in and get settled 
everybody. (The Cast is all on and they grow quiet, 
waiting for Masters to begin. The chair breaks under 
Masters. Everyone laughs.) 

Masters: Damn this Shubert furniture! (He 
crosses up center with the broken chair, sets it on three 
legs.) All right, children, come to order. (The 
Cast quiets down again.) This has to be brict 
because we have to finish the run-through, but 
I've had a little talk with Mary, and I find we're 
not all pulling in harness here. And we have to 
find out why before we can go on. (He picks up 
the broken leg from foots and crosses up center again.) 
Why does the fourth leg fall out of all Shubert 
chairs? Now there's a fundamental question. 
Now, Mary says, quite honestly, she doesn't 
like the way the revisions are going, and that a 
lot of you feel the same way. Is that truce, Mr. 
Kipner? 

Kipner: | gather it is, Jimmy, though I wasn’t 
in on the discussion last night. 

Masters: Well, who was there? 

Lonoc: I was, Jimmy—and I guess I rather 
agreed with Mary. Yes, I did agree. 

Masrers: But what was being said? What did 
Mary say? 

Lona: Well, she said it. 

Masters: Well, Mary. 

Mary: I see what you're trying to do, of course. 
You are putting me on the spot to say what | 
mean in front of the whole company. 

Masters: (Crosses to center, sits on stool) Well, 
maybe I am, Mary, but that’s not all of it. We 
have to discuss this now or not at all, and the 
whole company ought to hear it. And if the 
script's to be changed, we have to know it today. 

Mary: All right. I'll say what I said last 
night.—I have always wanted to play Joan. I 
have studied her and read about her all my life. 
She has a meaning for me. She means that the 
great things in this world are brought about by 
faith—that all the leaders who count are dreamers 
and people who see visions. The realists and the 
common-sense people can never begin anything. 
They can only do what the visionaries plan for 
them. The scientists can never lead unless they 
happen co be dreamers, too. 

Masters: I go right along in that, Mary. 
Everybody lives by faith and dreams. Everybody 
follows a gleam of some sort, and nobody can 
prove that his dream isn’t an ignis fatuous. 

Mary: But the way the play's being re-written 
it seems to say that nobody can be sure he’s right 
about anything. And it says that we have to 
tolerate dishonesty in high places in order to get 
things done. 

Masters: (Rises and crosses to below table) We do. 

Mary: It even says that Joan tolerated dis- 
honesty— 

Masrers: Didn't she? 

Mary: Never. 

Masters: She must have known the Dauphin 
was a crook the minute she stepped into his court! 
She certainly knows it by the time she crowns 
him in the second act! (Sits on edge of tabie.) 

Mary: But she wouldn't have crowned him if 
she'd known! I wouldn't have! You wouldn't 
have! You wouldn't tolerate dishonesty in your 
own plans today! You wouldn't tolerate it in 
the theater! 

Masters: My dear Mary, let me tell you some- 
thing about the business end of the theater. It's 
frightening. You find yourself dealing with all 
sorts of shady operators. You heard me saying 
that the theater we're supposed to open in turns 
out to be rented from a man who put through a 











minor swindle to get the lease on it—and he's 
in jail, and if we don’t cover a bad check of his 
he'll stay there and lose his lease and we can't 
Open. 

Mary: Is there no other theater? 

Master: None available. 

Mary: I'd never do it. 

Masters: You don't have to. And I do. 

Mary: But, Jimmy, it's like going into partner- 
ship with thieves! It’s like buying in the black 
market— 

Masrers: We're in that already. Every set in 
the New York theatre is built with black market 
materials. And I'd hate to ask where some of the 
investors’ money came from—some that came in 
in thousand dollar bills. And did you ever hear 
about ice in the box-office? 

Mary: No. What is that? 

Masters: Ice is the technical name for the 
private graft of the box-office men when they're 
handling a hit. It’s quite usual. 

Mary: Not in—reputable theatres? (The Cast 
laughs. Mary looks around with surprise.) 

Masrers: If we're a hit we'll probably have it 
in our theatre. 

Mary: But where does this end? 

Masrers: It doesn’t end. The world’s like that. 
It’s always been like that. And the theatre's in 
the world, like everything else. And I still think 
it’s worth while to put on a play about Joan of 
Arc—in the middle of all this. 
is a mass of corruption tempered with high ideals. 
—You can’t sacrifice your integrity, but short of 
that— 

Mary: I will not say it! 
clearly, and I will not say it! You want the play 
to mean that Joan had to work with dishonest 
people to put a kingdom together, just as we have 
to work with dishonest people to put on this 
play. And it’s not true! It’s never been true! 
You can refuse to work with thieves! 

Masters: You'll touch dishonesty somewhere 
as soon as you start to get anything done! 

Masrers: I don’t believe it and I will not play 
it that way! She wasn't like that and we don’t 
have to be like that! 

Masrers: I have to go, Mary. But, first, don’t 
you think you're stepping outside your province 
a bit when you decide what the play has to say? 

Mary: Who should decide it? 

Masters: The author, I should think. 


Mary: You've been giving him a good deal of | 


advice lately 

Masters: Anybody can advise him—but it’s 
up to him to decide. 

Mary: Then I think you should warn him that 
I won't play the lines the way they are now. The 
meaning of Joan is not a small thing to me. She 
was clear and clean and honest and I want her 
shown the way she was. 

Masters: That's all, cast. 

Av: Take an hour for lunch everybody. 
at two 
AL 

Masters: Is this your last word? 

Mary: Yes, itis. An actress is held responsible 
for the plays she chooses, remember. And this 
play was different when I chose it 


Back 
(Everyone goes off but Mary, Masters and 


———— nen 


The human race | 


Oh, now I see it 





Masters: I don’t think I'd care to produce it the | 


way it was when you chose it 
off the stage.) I'm not sure I'll bother to get the 


fellow out of jail 


‘He climbs down | 


Maybe I'll just take a walk. | 


Anyway, I'd better get some air before I blow a | 


fuse. Al, if I don’t come back you can take over 
the rehearsals. Do everything Miss Grey tells 
you. Let her fix the whole God damn thing her 


own way! 


Av: Wait a minute, you two! Look! 

Masters: What is it? 

Au: Well, wait! I don’t know whether I could 
handle this— 
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Masrers: Just ask Miss Grey. She'll make all 
the necessary decisions. 

At: Aren't you coming back? 

Masters: I don’t know. I'm taking a walk. 
I'll know at the end of it. (He goes om up the 
aisle. Ax turns to Miss Grey.) 

Av: I've never directed a play, Miss Grey. 

Mary: Neither have I. (Sue sits and takes out 
@ cigarette. Tessie enters with three containers and 
three wrapped sandwiches.) 

Tessiz: Oh, Miss Grey, I brought a sandwich 
for you and some coffee, because you were in 
costume and won't have time to change. (Sue 
puts the food on her table.) 

Mary: Thank you. 

Tessie: Do you take cream or sugar? 

Mary: Thank you, black. (Tessie begins to 


| unwrap ber packages.) No, I think I'll go out to 


lunch. (Sue rises.) 

At: We only have an hour. 

Mary: I know. I think I will change to my 
street clothes. And then I will have lunch. And 
then I will also take a walk. And if I do not 
come back—well—then Mr. Masters can have it 
all his own way. (Sue turns and goes out.) (Tessie 
and A look blankly at each other.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 
REHEARSAL PREFACE 


SCENE: The stage an hour later. Two pieces of 


| scenery have been brought in, a cathedral altar, which 





which stands at rear center, and a section of masonry- 

with one deep-set window—which has been pushed 
back to the rear wall. When the curtain goes up the 
stage is in darkness except for a single spot that falls 
on the face of Tessix. Sux is kneeling near the altar, 
pencil and notebook in hand, trying to find the light 
and squinting up into it. Kipner, Jerrson, 
Nosie, Lone and Exuino are sitting to the left 
Au és at the footlights, checking the lights for the 


mext scene 





Av: (To Tessie) Come down-stage a bit! (Sue 
does so.) There, I guess chat's as near as we can 
get it without Mary 

Tessie Calling off-stage left) Mark that, 
Charlie! 

Evectrician: (Off-stage) Right 

Av: Now try standing where Joan stands when 
they crown the king. (Tessie rises and takes the 
mew position.) And put more charm into it. 

Tesste: Oh, if I'd only known you wanted 
charm! (Sue émitates.) 

Ax: A little to the right 
Where's that spot, Charlie? 

Cuaruie: (Off-stage) Isn't that it? No, here it 
is. (A brilliant splash of light hits Tessie's face.) 

At: That does it. Haven't you got that 


Tessie moves.) 


| marked? 


Cuarute: (Off-stage) Yeah, I've got it now. 

Ax: Now where Joan stands during the trial 

Txsste: She uses this stool, too. (Sue picks up 
@ stool and places it, then waits in position for the 
light. Corpwett and Dotiner enter from the 
left meanwhile. 

Dotiner: Isn't it after two? 

Kipner: Masters isn’t here yet 

At: Find that, Charlie? 

Cuarutge: This it? (A light comes up on Tessiz.) 

Av: Right. Now, sit down, Tessie. (Sue 
does so.) Upstage a little. (Sue moves and the 
light finds her. Masters enters from the left.) 

Masters: Al? 

Av: Yes, Mr. Masters. 

Masters: Everybody here? 

A: Miss Grey went out to lunch, and I don't 
think she's back yet, sir 

Tassie: I'll look again. (Sue goes out left. Mas- 
TERS comes to the footlights. Muss Sapver enters.) 


At: Any luck with our theatre? 

Masrers: I don’t know yet. I did what I could. 
We'll know this afternoon. 

At: I think there's enough lighting skeuched in 
for the run-through. 

Masrers: What did Miss Grey say when she 
went out? 

Av: She said more or less what you said—it 
she didn't come back you could have it your own 
way. 

Masrers: I see. Maybe we won't need any 
lighting. Or any theatre. 

Au: I haven't been so uncertain about what 
came next since I got out of the army. (Tessie 
returns.) 

Tessiz: No, her room's empty. 

A: We could start the coronation scene. She's 
not on at the beginning. 

Masters: No, we'll wait. (He walks to the 
right and sits.) 

Au: At case, company. (Farweti, Warp and 
GaRDNER enter.) 

Lona : Could I ask a question? 

Masters: Must you? 

Lone: Well, these fellows fed me three 
Manhattans at lunch to give me courage and 
they're wearing off. 

Masrers: I'm a bit depressed. Any answers 
I make to questions will be depressing. 

Lona: It has nothing to do with the play or 
what's going to happen to us 

Masters: Shoot 

Lone: Why can't a fellow just live by common- 
sense, without faith, dreams or religion? 

Masters: What's common-sense? 

Lone: Oh, keeping to the right when you go 
down the street. 

Nosie: Obeying the traffic laws. 

Farwe.v: Staying away from strange women. 

Smita: Saving your money. 

Masters: A man may keep to the right-hand 
side of the street out of common-sense, but 
common-sense has nothing to do with where 
he's going. You'd never do anything, living by 
common-sense. Nobody lives sensibly. Let 
any man try to explain his motives for living 
the way he does. By all the rules of common- 
sense he'll sound like an idiot Why do you 
marry the girl you get married to? Nobody ever 
explained that satisfactorily yet. 

Dotiner: Couldn't a man live by science? 

Masters: Hell, if you live you have to be going 
somewhere. You have to choose a direction. 
And science is completely impartial. It doesn’t 
give a damn which way you go. It can invent 
the atom bomb bur it can't tell you whether to 
use it or not. Science is like—well, it's like a 
flashlight in a totally dark room measuring two 
billion light-years across—and with walls that 
shift away from you as you go toward them. The 
flash can show you where your feet are on the 
floor; it can show you the furniture or the people 
close by; but as for which direction you should 
take in that endless room it can tell you nothing 

Lone: That puts you in my class, boy. Science 
is no better than common sense 

Masters: It’s the same thing as far as I can see. 
Common-sense is yesterday's science; our science 
will be plain common-sense tomorrow. 

Lone: But I don’t have any faith. 

Masters: Oh, yes, youdo. And you live by it. 
Everybody has a notion of what the world's like 
and what he’s like in it. My notion of what I'm 
like has been giving me ulcers for years. But 
what you think about the world is your faith, 
and if you begin to doubt it you have to put 
something in its place quick or you'll fall apart. 
A man has to have a faith, and a culture has to 
have one—and an army. An army may move on 
its belly, but it wouldn't move at all if it didn’t 
believe in something. 
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Jerrson: That might go for an army, but not 
for me 

Masters: No? You look hard at yourself, any 
one of you, and you'll find you're living by some- 
thing you can’t explain—maybe a formal 
religion, maybe a crazy-quilt philosophy you 
made up for yourself out of odds and ends, 
maybe a cause, maybe the S.P.C.A. or the 
Baconian theory or Freud or scientific research 
or communism or Christian Science or anti- 
vivisection, or somebody you're in love with, or 
an institution that needs cherishing—like our 
poor old theatre here on Manhattan, driven to 
the wall by Gresham's Law. 

Farwei_: What's Gresham's Law? 

Masters: Cheap stuff drives good stuff off the 
market 

Farwetw: Oh. 

Miss Sapier: What's your religion, Mr. Masters? 

Masters: I guess democracy. I believe in 
democracy, and I believe the theatre is the 
temple of democracy. A democratic society 
needs a church without a creed—where any- 
body is allowed to talk as long as he can hold an 
audience—and that’s what the theatre is 
though it’s sort of dwindling down to a side- 
chapel here, lately. What time is it? 

Av: Ten past two. 

Masters: Everybody here? 

At: All but Miss Grey. 

Kipner: What did you mean when you said 
everybody has to have a faith but no faith will 
bear critical examination? 

Masters: Just what I said. 

Kipner: But take your own faith— 

Masters: Well—can I prove that democracy 
is better than dictatorship? Certainly not. Can 
I prove that the theatre is the temple of de- 
mocracy? Certainly not. I can’t even prove 
that it’s a.good influence. I just have faith that it 
is.—And every faith’s like that—every faith 
looks ridiculous to those who don’t have it. 

Nosre: But if no faith will stand critical 
examination, doesn’t that leave the human race 
in a very doubtful position? 

Masters: It's always been in doubtful posi- 
tion. We moderns have a way of feeling very 
smug about poor Joan of Lorraine back there in 
the dark ages, believing in her Voices and 
doing what they told her. 
believes in anything more solid. 

Miss Sapiter: Oh, Mr. Masters! 

Masters: We live by illusions and assumptions 
and concepts, every one of them as questionable 
as the Voices Joan heard in the garden. We take 
on our religions the way we fall in love, and we 
can't defend one any more than the other 

Miss Sapier: Oh, dear. Is this a very pessi- 
mistic play, Mr Masters? 

Masters: More and more men are going to 
realize that it’s our destiny to be in the dark and 
yet go forward—to doubt our religions and yet 
live by them.. To know that our faith can't 
be proved and yet stick to it. Unless it’s a bad 
one. 

Ex.tinc: But how do you know a bad faith 
from a good one? 

Masters: I can't tell you. Nobody can tell 
you. But you have to know, because you're 
held responsible if you follow a bad one. Those 
who followed Hitler are held responsible, you 
may have noticed 

Lone: Those that aren't able to lie out of it 

Masters: Yes 

Tessie: But who holds us responsible? 

Masters: We do. The human race 
each other responsible 

Terssiz 


We hold 


It’s a very imperfect syscem then 
Very. It just barely works. It 
might break down altogether. 
Farwe.i: You know, Mr. Masters, I listen and 


Masters 


But not one of us | 
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listen and try my damndest—and to me all this 
doesn’t mean a thing. 

Masters: You're fortunate 

Nosie: But I have a faith. I have perfect 
faith in my director without understanding a 
word he says. 

Masters: Good. On the strength of that we'll 
go ahead with the run-through. Ready for 21, 


Al? 
At: Yes, sir. You're not going to wait for 
Miss Grey? 


Masters: Right. We're not going to wait for 


| Miss Grey. 


Au: Yes, sir. Ready for 21, cast. Clear the 
stage. Stand by to read the part of Joan, Tessic. 

Tessie: Oh, my God! (Aili the Actors, except 
Kipner and Warp go out 

Au: Curtain going up. (Masters climbs down off 
the stage. Kipner and Warp take places near the 
altar.) 

> . . 


THE CORONATION AT RHEIMS 


Ruems: The Archbishop stands here, as I 
understand it, Your Highness, and the [Dauphin 
kneels on this cushion to receive the unction, 
and the crown Ah, here’s Tremoille. (Tre- 


| MOILLE enters.) 


Tremortie: There's a great crowd in the square 


| in front of the cathedral 


Davupnin: Will there be many here, do you 
think? 

Tremoitie: The cathedral will 
could be filled many times. 

Ruers: After all, there's been no such event 
in all our history. This triumphal march of 
yours across France, the taking of Orleans and 
then all the Loire cities—Jargeau, Beaugency, 
Meung, Auxerre, Troyes, Chalons, and now 
Rheims—the defeat of the English at Patay 


be full—and 


and La Beauce—these things have mounted 
up into something really tremendous, at least 
| in the popular mind. 
| Daurnin: Not really tremendous, though? 





Only in the popular mind? 

Ruerms: Well, of course, it’s actually made a 
great difference in your status. And when I've 
dug a little of that dried-up consecrated oil out 
of the ancient chalice on the point of a golden 
pin, and anointed you with it, and set a crown 
on your head, you'll turn on your enemies with 


| very different prospects. 





Daupxin: It runs in my head that the Maid 
has had a great deal to do with it. 

Rueims: But remember, you've had to restrain 
and guide her constantly. She receives more 
credit than is due her, because of your naturally 
generous disposition. Any other prince in your 
place would have got rid of her long ago. 

Davuputn: Yes, of course she is a—a— 

Tremoi.ye: A definite threat. 

Davupuin: But useful, Tremoille, useful! 

Tremom.e: Oh, up to a certain point, yes. 

Daupnin: The question is whether I've 
reached that point? 

Tremoitie: As Your Highness says. Personally 
I believe the time has come and passed. 

Davpuin: I won't feel I can let Joan go till I'm 
rid of the Duke of Burgundy, that’s the truth. 

Tremomte: The Duke of Burgundy is much 
more afraid of you now than you of him. 

Ruems: Do you wish to practice kneeling 
once or twice, Your Highness? 

Davpnin: Perhaps I should. 


cushion. ) 


CHe ¢ries the 
Why do you say he's afraid of me? 
Tremomte: He sent a messenger last week. 

Davupuin: To you? 

Tremomie: He wished to see you. I told 
him you would not negotiate. He sent another 
this morning. He offered you a hundred thou- 
sand gold crowns if you would make a two-weeks’ 
truce. 





Daupnin: (Getting up hastily.) Did you send 
him away? 

Tremoitite: No. He's still here. Unless I'm 
mistaken he has the money with him. I thought 
it would be as well to keep him about. 

Dauentn: Yes, I like the idea of having that 
much money in town. Has it occurred to you—? 

Tremorie: Yes, it has— 

Dauputn: I could- 

Tremomie: Yes, you could However— 

Davupuin: Treachery in money matters is not 
advisable? 

Tremoiie: I wouldn't make that an absolute 
rule, Your Highness. But in this case—the 
positions might some time be reversed. 


Daupnin: It's a great deal of money. How 
much do you get? 
Tremomze: Nothing. It seems that Bur- 


gundy wishes to deal with you directly. 

Daupuin: That's new. 

Tremortie: Yes, that’s new. 

Davupnin: What could we lose by two weeks? 

Tremomte: We should gain. It would solve 
a lot of problems if your treasury were full. 

Davpuin: I'll take it. Find the envoy before 
he leaves. 

Tremorie: Yes, Your Highness. I believe, 
too, that if you will spare Paris—if you will only 
hold Joan back from attacking Paris—there’s 
enough money in the wind to set a king up 
forever. 

Davupuin: Paris? A great deal more? 

Tremortie: Yes. Oh, a vast amount. 

Davupnin: That will bear thinking about. 

Tremomze: Yes. I'll go, Your Highness. 
(He turns to go. La Hire, Dunois and Joan 
enter—Tessiz carrying her part and looking very 


unhappy. As Tusy pass Tremoille the Sovpiers 
make way for him with distaste.) 

Davupuin: I think I'll kneel with my face 
turned a little more toward the -congregation. 
It's not that | think well of my face, but I don't 
want to slight the people, you see. After all, 
I'm to be their King 

Ruems: Yes, my lord 

Davupuin: Ah, and here are my good military 
friends, the ones who have made it all possible. 
(He rises and gives bis hand to kiss.) You're to 
stand near me, you know, right through the 
ceremony. (Mary Grey enters at left in the silver 


armor.) 

La Hire: Your Highness. (He bows over the 
hand.) 

Dunois: Your Majesty. (In turn) 

Tessie Kissing bis band) Gentle Dauphin, 


I hope this day will prove all you could wish. 
Davupntn: Indeed I think it will. The crowds 
are enormous . 
Joan: It’s the day we fought for and waited for. 


* * * 


(Mary Grey turns to slip out and just at that 
moment Tessie catches sight of her.) 

Tessie: Oh, Miss Grey, for God's sake don't 
go! Come and rescue me! 

Mary: You're doing it very well. 

Tessie: I'm not doing it at all! Oh, please! 

Mary: I'm not sure I'm wanted. 

Masters: We'd like to have you back, Mary, 
any time. But we didn’t know whether you 
were coming. 

Mary: I didn’t either. But after I took my 
walk, I—I decided I'd come back and finish 
out the afternoon anyway. 

Masters: You're here—just for the afternoon? 

Mary: Yes 

Masters: Well—we'll take you on that basis. 
Go on with the scene, please. Lez’s not waste 
time. 


Art Places, please. (Mary takes Tessie's 





place.) “Indeed I think it will.”” 
> > 7 


Davupsin: Indeed I think it will. The crowds 
are enormous 

Joan: It's the day we fought for, and waited 
for. And it’scome. I think I shall be as happy 
today as any mortal has ever been in this world. 
For I shall watch the anointing and the corona- 
tion of my King.—So much is done that looked 
impossible 

Dunors: It all looked impossible. What's 
left should be easy 

La Hire: Well, not easy, but we'll do it. 

Dunois: We came to one decision this morn- 


ing, we of the military. We decided to strike | 


while the iron’s hot. As soon as your crown is 
firm on your head we start rolling for Paris. 

Davupnin: Who? 

Dunots: The army. 

Davupuin: The army? 

Dunors: As the procession comes down the 
aisle our new King will descend the steps to 
his horse, and then mouft to take his place at 
the head of the greatest army ever led by a 
French sovereign. We shall strike at Paris 


before they can organize a resistance. And that | 


will be the end of Burgundy, and of the English 
in France. 

Davupuin: I'm sorry. You'll have to cancel 
those arrangements. I'm negotiating a truce with 
Burgundy. 

La Hire: A truce? 

Daupuin: Yes. 

La Hire: And why? 


Daupuin: There has been too much blood- | 
shed. The realm has been terribly torn. We | 


need a little peace- 


Joan: Burgundy needs a little peace, my King. 


But not you. You have all your enemies at 
your mercy now. It is as I have said so often 


before—we have only to go forward and Paris | 


is ours—and once we have Paris they can do 
nothing. 

Davenn: I tell you I have decided on a 
fortnight’s truce with Burgundy. It’s done. 
It’s decided. We can march on Paris lacer. 

La Hire: It would be too late 

Dunois: They would use the two weeks to 
get ready for us. 

Joan: You cannot do this, my Dauphin. It 
would mean that you threw away all the ad- 
vantage we have fought so hard and given so 
much blood to win. 

Davupuin: I have done it! 

Joan: Then it must be changed! 

Davupuin: I will not change it. 

Joan: We can’t believe that you won't 
change it. We cannot accept this- 

Davupxuin: I hear around me on every side that 
you have made me King of France— 

Joan: No, but God has done it— 

Davupuin: When I am King of France who will 
govern France? 

Joan: It is for kings to govern. You will be 
God's regent here 

Davupxin: And who will tell His regent what 
God wishes him to do? Will it be Joan the 
Maid? 

Dunors: If it were, Your Highness, you would 
be well advised 

Davupuin: I tell you if I am King I will be King! 
There is a pause 

Joan: And who is your adviser in this matter 
of the truce? 

Daupuin: I have none 

La Hire: Tremoille was here 

Davupuin: That has nothing to do with it 
What do you three know of the expedients to 
which the heads of nations must stoop? What 
do you know of statecraft? You are children in 
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such matters. 


A ruler has to rob, murder, 
compromise, lic, cheat, steal, and enter into 
compacts with all sorts of brigands in order to 
keep going!— 

Joan: But you did all these things before I 
came—and they didn't help! 

Davenin: And do you think your coming has 
reformed the methods of government? Men 
have been governed by corruption since the 
invention of government. They like it. They 
don't want to be governed any other way! 
And if you think a green girl from the country 
is going to change that By winning some vic- 
tories you have more delusions than I thought. 

Joan: Men hate corruption! And God hates 
it! 

Davupuin: I don’t know about God, but men 
take to it very naturally. You promised me I'd 
have money when I needed it, remember? 
Well, I need it very badly, and God does nothing 
about it 

Joan: And now I begin to wonder why God 
wished you to be King. 

Daupnin: | wondered that myself when you 
first came to me, but you explained it very 
convincingly at the time. And now that I'm 
to be made King, and practically am King, I 
tell you I shall do as I please. And I please to 
make a truce with Burgundy, and maybe | 
shall never march on Paris at all. Maybe I'll 
decide that it's wiser not to. 

Dunors: You know how this looks, 
Highness. Like betrayal or stupidity. 

La Hire: Or both. 

Davuputn: I never said I was wise, I never said 
I was honest, I never said I was handsome. But 
this girl came to me and said I must be King of 
France. And somehow or other it’s come 
about.—I don’t think I'm an especially good 
person to be King. But here I am, and the 
Archbishop's waiting to crown me, and half 
of France is waiting outside, and I think it’s a 
little late to do anything about it. (The crowd 
is heard outside. TREMOILLE enters.) 

TremoiLe: It's time for us to go in. 
better take your places. How 
stand with the King? 

Ruems: These three. 


Your 


You'd 


many are to 


Davupuin: Not you, Tremoille It wouldn't 
look well 

Tremoiie: Yes, Your Majesty. (He goes out.) 

Dunors: Come, Joan. The rest of us don’t 
matter, kings or nobles. It's you they want to 


see, the Maid of France in her white 

Joan: If the truce is signed with Burgundy 
I shall never wear this armor again. I shall 
dedicate it to God and lay it on His altar 
and try no more 

La Hire: Nonsense. We'll 
with or without sanction. 

Davenin: If you do I'll have the bridges 
burned, I'll cut off your supplies, I'll—I'll 
stop you some way—I'll govern my own king- 
dom—and better than you could! (He &wneels 

Joan: Why does he do this? Whar has hap- 
pened? 

La Hire: He has sold us out, Joan. 

Duwnors: Yes, he has sold us out. And we are 
pilloried here to look on ‘at his crowning 
Stand erect, Maid. We must make our entrance 
SOONs 

Joan: My Dauphin, have you done this thing? 

Davupuin: What thing? 

Joan: Have you sold us our? 

Davupnin: That is not a question a sovereign 
should answer 

Joan: Then you have! 
King of France! 

Davpuin: But I'm going to be! 

Joan: You say it's too late to sop it, but it’s 
not too late! I shall tell the people of Rheims 


armor 


march on Paris 


And you must not be 





what you have done! I shall speak out in this 
cathedral, and the people will listen to me! 
The Crown is beard again.) 

Ruems: Softly, quictly—(The Daupain rises 

Joan: I shall speak out, I say! And when I 
have finished will not dare to set the 
crown on his head! 

Ruems: You have nor been asked to speak! 
And you won't speak! We can see to that! 

La Hire: She'll speak if she likes, my lord! 
And you'll keep quict and listen! I can see to 
that! The army can see to it! 

Daupuin: Take care, La Hire! This will be 
remembered! By the King of France! 

La Hire: We put We keep you 
here! She's to speak to the people if she likes! 
And if you don’t want her to expose you, take 
back whatever bargain you've made 
Burgundy and the English! Get Tremoille 
back here and countermand that truce—only 
we'll want to hear you do it! 

Davupuin: I won't do it! I'm going to be King, 
and I'm going to do as I please, and if Joan 
doesn't agree she can always leave? It might 


you 


you here! 


with 


be a very good idea for her to leave! I will 
not be told what to do all the time! It's too 
late to stop my coronation—much too late! 

Tremorie: (Re-entering): My lord, here is a 
messenger here—one you should see, perhaps, 
in private 

Daupnin: Ah, ah, yes. I wonder—yes— This 
will only take a moment. Affairs of state 
Policy He goes out with Rueims and Tre- 
MOILLE 

Dunois: Joan? 

Joan: Yes, Dunois? 

Dunors: Don't leave him. Stay with him. 

Joan: After he has betrayed us all—and his 


country—and even himself? 

Dunors: Yes. You see, if you speak out you 
him, and if you do that you'll 
you've accomplished—for France 
And if you speak out and 
-you leave him, 

government of 
good 


may destroy 
destroy all 
will have no king 
he’s crowned anyway, and 
what will France have? A 
pure corruption. No saint, no faith, no 
angel, no good influence—just corruption 
But if you stay with him he will have to think 
a little of the people of France, and not 
always of his own bargains, for the people of 
France will trust you, and he will sometimes 
have to listen to you 

Joan: But would I be honest to stay 
here at his crowning and say 
what he has done? 


to stand 


about 


nothing 
Dunors: Didn't your Voices tell you that you 
were to set the Dauphin on the throne in the 
cathedral at Rheims? 

Joan: Yes 


Dunois: Well—this is the Dauphin—the only 
one we have—and this is the cathedral—and 
the people are waiting for us. You are doing 


what God told you to do 


La Hire: It makes a man wonder if God 
could be wrong 

Joan: No. He could not be wrong. This is 
the king He chose and He could not be wrong. 
And yet 

Dunois: Every government is made up of 
bargainers, Joan. That's to be expected. Even 
God must be aware of that. And it’s a lucky 
country where the bargainers don’t have it 
all their own way—where there's somebody 


like you about, making the bargainers behave 
Joan: I've had small success so far 
Dunors: You must not give up. You must try. 
Tremoriie and Rueims re-enter, ushering in the 
DaupHiINn 
When you make your entrance do 
not appear to be in a hurry, Your Majesty. The 
eyes of the people will be upon you. 


TREMOILLE 





Davupuin: Yes, I remember. I remember. 


Now—is the girl to stand beside me or not? WELLESLEY SUMMER THEATRE AND SCHOOL 


Duwnois: Joan— 


, : . An integra ofessional theatre and school for talented men and women. Operated ellesley College. 
Joan: I wili let him be crowned. God pane ye - ww Col 
could not be wrong. (Lights fade out.) JULY 5-AUGUST 14 
ee Ee Acting and Direeting:*—Dorothy McLaughlin Lusk, Head Actors’ Coach, University of Texas; Professional actress. 
Eldon Winkler, Director of Theatre Workshop, Wellesiey College, Director, National Radio Networks. 
INTERLUDE I Frank MeMullan, Director at Yale; Guest Director and Leeturer, 
. F <3 wae Technical Preduction:*—Henry B. Williams, Director of the Experimental Theatre and Agst. Professor, Dartmouth 
Mary: (To Masters) This is where the play College. 
goes wrong. All the rest I can believe— ney Sale E. Rogers, Asst. Professor of Fine Art & Dramatic Art, Amherst College; Designer 
but I don’t see how she can decide so de- Symposium on Stage, Sereen, and Radio:*—Conducted by entire Staff and Stars. 
liberately to give her blessing to corruption. Television :—Edward C. Cole, Yale Production Manager, Guest Lecturer. 
Masters: The author wants it that way Radio:—Performances over the YANKEE NETWORK, with which we are associated. 
, a. | Television Broadcasts over WNAC-TV, Boston. 
Mary: You ke to him ut it? (CAL goes | 
— a ane him abo . ‘ | @ An opportunity for men and women to act in five productions with a professional Equity A Co. and Stars. 
out left @ Performances in three full-length Laboratory Plays produced by the Directors. 


Masters: At lunch time. And it’s his 
own decision. Not mine. 

Mary: Oh. (Kipner, Nosite and Lona go out 
left.) So that settles that. Your way. 

Masters: I guess it does. He's not going to 
change it. 

Mary: I see 


Ax: (Re-entering) Could I see—excuse me— ONE OF AMERICA'S FINEST 


but could I break in to ask something? T Af i A i N U M S U M MER T H : AT RE 
Ax: There's a man named Sweeter on the 


Masters: What is it, Al? 
phone, and he wants to know if he could attend MICHIANA SHORES, INDIANA 


a rehearsal tomorrow 


Masters: Sweeter? (Trssie enters.) IN THE HEART OF THE SAND DUNE VACATIONLAND 
- = a he has something to do SEVENTH SEASON JULY-AUGUST, 1948 


Masters: He docs. He's leasing it to us. EACH WEEK'S PLAY WILL BE TELEVISED OVER WBKB, CHICAGO 


If he likes us 


At: Shall I tell him to come? EIGHT MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 
Masters: It’s up to Mary. I don't mind. “NORMAN N. BARNUM . . . MAKES THIS MIDSUMMER’S DREAM A REALITY FOR 
Mary: Is this the gentleman you rescued AMBITIOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES .. .” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
from jail? Write for particulars 
NORMAN N. BARNUM, 633 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


"College credit is granted for these courses. Approved for Veterans. 


For further information and application write: ELDON WINKLER, Executive Director 
WELLESLEY SUMMER THEATRE, WELLESLEY 81, MASS. 











Masters: It is. 

Mary:I'm not sure there'll be any rehearsals 
tomorrow 

Ax: If you please—I—I didn't hear that 

Mary: I'm not sure there will be any more 
rehearsals. I'm not sure I'll be here tomorrow. 


But I'll finish out the day. Do you want me CHASE BARN PLAYHOUSE 


to change for this next scene, Jimmy? 2 in the White Mountains 
Masters: If you don't mind. = 


i Mary: I'll have tohurry. (Sue goes out left.) Y : Announces the 
Av: Does she mean that? 3 #: 1948 


Masters: Yes, she means it. 


shite. ; i APPRENTICE SCHOOL 
Ax: What are you going to do? 3 


Masters: Proceed with the rehearsal. As Miss Marie Carroll, director 
usual 


ee ee An eight weeks course in Theatre Arts in close cooperation with resident 


Masrers: Ask if you can call him back later. Equity Company and Technical Staff. Margaret Hazlewood, managing-director. 
Tell him we don't know our schedule for E 


tomorrow yet JULY 12-SEPTEMBER 4 





A: And—we may not open at all? . . ‘ 
Masters: That's right For information and folder, write 
Au: (Turning) Good God, what a business MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS P.O. Box 215, Whitefield, New Hampshire 
to be in! Tessie, will you take the phone and 
give him the message? I've got to— 
Tessre: Sure. (Sue goes out left. At starts 
shifting the set for the new scene.) 
Al Calling) Give me a hand with this, 
will you? ; 
Garver: (Entering) Absolutely. 
Masters: Where's Harry? KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Au: He's off today. We gave him per- John Parker Samuels, General Manager 
mission, remember? Some radio hour he APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT . Beatrice Colony, Director 
couldn't afford to lose Presents 
Masters: Oh, yes. The warmsey-woolsey, | ‘ 
eatsy-wheatsy hour. God knows I wouldn't | A ten week course of instruction in Acting—Production—Stagecraft under qualified 
keep any actor from a radio job. The radio | professional instructors. Acting opportunities for all in student productions. 
holds the actors in New York keeps ' “8 , , - . 
srowee a, en The te bed nome poe Qualified students will be cast in affiliated professional summer stock company pres- 
butter, and anything they pick up in che theatre | entations. 
is just whore-money. Who's his understudy? TEN WEEKS — JUNE 28-SEPTEMBER 4 @ ENROLLMENT NOW 


At: We don't have an understudy for the 
Inquisitor yet. I was hoping you'd read it 

Masters: You mean I get a chance to act again? 
Where's his part? No, never mind. I think I know 


Box 6000, c/o THEATRE ARTS Nov Sash, ¥ 
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THEATRE 
CAREER ... 


Begin it in summer stock at the 
Second Oldest Summer Play- 
house in U. §. 





This theatre offers the unusual 
opportunity to appear each 
week in leading or supporting 
roles before discriminating Bos- 
ton audiences, and be seen by 
talent scouts, managers, and 
others who can help you pro- 
fessionally. 


The unusually-high percentage 
of professional engagements in 
the theatre and radio received 
by our student-actors has made 
this long-established playhouse 
(20 years) the place to go. 


Rehearsals every day under 
professional directors. Labora- 
tory work in Acting Technique, 
diction, make-up. 


For literature, address the 
Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts 


(In the heart of vacationland: 
Swimming, riding, tennis, etc.) 





‘CARNEGIE 
Department of Drama 


Summer Session 


CLASSES: 
@ Acting and Production 
@ Voice and Speech 
@ Directing and Community Theater 
@ Make up | 


Three major productions with numerous one- | 
act plays revolving around continual operation 
of our own theater. 


Registration—July 2. Classes begin July 6 
and continue through August 14. 


Write HENRY BOETTCHER, Head, Dept. of Drama 
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THE ORIGINAL 


VAN WYCK PLAYERS 
FISHKILL, N.Y. 
50 MILES FROM N.Y.C. 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 
Third Summer Stock Season 


School Approved by N. Y. State Board 
of Education for 1947 Season 
AUDITIONS WILL BE HELD FOR A 
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For more detailed information write to: 


ALEX NICOL, ¢/o Lester Shurr 
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| something that means nothing 


the lines. Are we ready? 
A: Everything's in position. 
Masrers: What are we waiting for? 
At: For Miss Grey. 
Masters: Oh. 
Au: We're ready, Miss Grey. 


*- * *& 


SHE DEDICATES HER WHITE ARMOR 


(Joan, wearing the boy's clothes as before and carrying 
the white armor, comes in from the left. Swe lays the 
armor on the altar and then kneels. 


Joan: King of Heaven, I come to fulfill a vow. 
The truce with Burgundy is signed,we are at peace. 
I shall wear this white armor no more. I leave it 
here on your altar. We are at peace, my King, 
but not such a peace as we dreamed; no, horribly, 
evilly in armistice, with much of the war to be 
fought and our enemies preparing while we 
dwindle here from town to town, holding court, 
receiving embassies, and dismissing soldiers. 
From town to town, from city to city, I have 
attended, doing the King's bidding, for he asks 
me to stay beside him—and this is the king of 
Your choosing, Your regent in France. We have 
feasted in Campiegne, Senlis and Beauvais, and we 
must feast in many more, if the plans hold.—But, 
O King of Heaven, the food is bitter. It is bought 
with money the King has accepted in payment for 
provinces and cities. I would rather sleep on the 
ground again, and chew my handful of beans, and 
rise to face the rank of English spears. For this 
way we shall lose all we have won. Even I can 


| see that, and my Voices have said nothing.—If 


my Voices would speak again—if they would tell 
me what I should do—then I could sleep at night 
and accept what comes to me. But they have not 
spoken, they are silent. And I ask again and 
again—may I go into battle, or must I remain with 
the King and his household, busy with the 
nothings that fill these days? If my Voices do not 


| answer, if no injunction is laid on me, then I 


cannot stay here. I must arm again, and find the 


| enemy, and fight as before.—Let my Voices speak 
| to me if this is wrong! Let them speak now! I 


wait here alone, in the darkness and silence.— 
There is no answer. Have I been abandoned? 


| Have I made an error that is not forgivena—No 


answer still_—Then I must go into battle, King of 
Heaven. I shall find another armor, not this 
shining one in which I rode as Your messenger, 
but another, dark and humble, fitting to a common 
soldier. Whether I win or lose, it will be better 
than in these chattering rooms, trying to say 
I think I have 
courage to dic, but not to die thus, in small, sick 
ways, daily.—Is there a voice then? Will St. 
Michael speak to me or St. Catherine, or St. 
Margaret? (There is no answer.) Then I go to find 
Alencon and La Hire and Dunois. And an armor 
of iron—and the axe and sword of a soldier. Long 
ago my Voices told me that I would be taken 
prisoner. Well, when it comes I shall at least 
have arms in my hands. (Sue rises and turns to go.) 
Av: Curtain. 
* > > 


INTERLUDE Il 


Masrers: (Af the footlights) Mary? 

Mary: Yes? 

Masters: You'll forgive an old admirer for sort 
of relapsing a bit and—admiring you? 

Mary: I don’t trust you, Jimmy. 

Masters: Ch, never trust an admirer. I doubt 
that a woman ever does. And maybe it was just 
because you're good-looking. But I liked it. 
(He climbs on stage.) 

Mary: Do you know what I was thinking? 

Masters: No. 

Mary: You seem to have influence with the 


author, and there's a scene the play really needs— 
a transition scene between this one and the next. 
Because the next time we see her she’s been taken 
prisoner by the English, and it’s never explained. 

Masrers: That's what the author’s working on 
over there now. That's why he’s locked in the 
hotel room. He's promised we'll have it to- 
morrow 

Mary: I see. Are we going right on? 

Masrers: Yes. To the first trial scene, Al. 

Au: Places, please. Twenty-three. (Asser, 
Quirke, Smrrn, and Cuampiain take places on the 
set.) (Masters starts out into audience.) 

Ax: Oh, Mr. Masters—aren't you playing the 
Inquisitor? 

Masters: (Coming up on stage.) Oh! (He gets 
én position. ) 


Au: Ready. Curtain going up. 
*> + * 


THE TRIAL—THE QUESTION 


Caucuon (Asser): Father Massicu, will you 
bring in the prisoner? 

Massreu (Cuampiain): Surely. CHe rises and 
goes out left. 

Caucnon: Before the session begins I wish to 
say why we are not meeting today in the Chapel 
Royal— why, indeed, the full court is not with us, 
and why we few assemble here in the prison to put 
our questions to the defendant. First, | believe 
that many who have sat with us misunderstood 
the character of this trial. Perhaps some of us 
here present misunderstood. We sit as an ecclesias- 
tical court to examine in a case of alleged heresy, 
blasphemy and sorcery. But if that were our only 
business we should have concluded the matter 
long ago. It is obvious that Joan the Maid is 
guilty on all three counts. She has freely admitted 
enough heretical beliefs and actions to burn all 
the virgins in Europe. In my mind she is con- 
demned and the trial is over. And yet we must go 
on with it. And we must be more skillful and 
resourceful than we have been so far or we shall 
be beaten. 

Courceties: How is it possible that we could 
be beaten? 

Caucnon: It would be very easy to condemn her 
to death at this moment and turn her over to the 
soldiers to be burned. But first we must discredit 
her. She has given the people of France a rallying 
cry and a cause. We must blacken her fame and 
destroy her name. If we do not she will have 
beaten us 

Inquisrror (Masters): I warn you then that | 
can take no part in such an endeavor. For myself, 
I am not yet satisfied of her guilt. And I shail not 
allow any temporal influence, whether French, 
English or Burgundian, to touch my judgment. 

Caucnon: Why, sir, I would not myself judge 
a case in Opposition to my belief. But when it 
happens, as it happens now, that the just thing 
is the politic thing—when it happens that the 
laws of the church require of us the same verdict 
which is demanded of us by the heads of the 
state—is there any reason why we should not 
render that verdict? 

Inquisrtor: I shall not allow the head of any 
state to believe that I have pardoned or con- 
demned at his dictation—or to save my own skin. 

Caucnon: Joan has done two things. She has 
put Burgundy and the English in danger. She 
has also put the church in danger. It happens, my 
dear Vicar, that this same need to discredit Joan 
which is felt by the peers of Normandy and 
England is felt also by the church which you and 
I represent. For Joan has begun a heresy. She 
appeals from the church on earth to the church in 
Heaven. She does not recognize the necessity for 
an agent between the individual soul and its God. 
And this heresy of hers begins to affect the whole 





western world. 

Inquistror: My dear Bishop, if I thought a girl, 
one lonely, untaught girl, could come in here and 
set her mind and belief against the church—and 
win—I'd say she ought to win, and the church 
should lose. You think too little of your church. 

Caucnon: Then, no dorht, you will disapprove 
of what I have planned for today? 

Inquisitor: Yes! 

Caucnon: I have invited the executioner to 
bring in a few of his implements of torture. I 
have a question I wish to ask her in their presence. 
You disapprove, of course? 

Inquisitor: No, I approve. 

Caucnon: Indeed? 

Inquisitor: If we can by any means reclaim this 
girl's soul we must do so. A sight of the rack 
may save her from fire on earth and fire in hell. 

Caucnon: Good. Then we shall have the exe- 
cutioner in, and he will give us a little exhibition. 
(Joan és led in from the left by Farner Massisu, who 
takes ber to the stool ° 

Massreu: You may sit if you wish. 

Joan: Thank you, Father. I think I'll stand. 
At first, anyway. 

Massieu: As you please. (He goes to bis place 
among the examiners.) 

Courcettes: (Who is acting as clerk) Do you 


swear to answer truthfully to our questions? | 
Joan: (Taking her stance with hand on hip) 1 | 


will answer truly anything that pertains to this 
trial and which I am allowed to answer. 

Courceties: Are there questions which you are 
not allowed to answer? 

Joan: Yes 

Courceties: You have been forbidden by your 
Voices to answer them? 

Joan: Yes, I have 

Courceies: How can we give you a fair trial 
when you will not tell us all the truth? 

Joan: How can you give me a fair trial when 
you are all English or Burgundians, and not one 
churchman from loyal France among you? I 
stand here among the enemies of my king, and they 
pretend to judge me fairly!’ Why do you desire the 
English to be in France, when France is not 
their country? 

Inquisitor: Let us put this matter aside. It is no 
part of Our process 

Joan: It is very much a part of your process! 
It is why I am here! Because you wish to be rid 
of an enemy! 

Inquisitor: No, Joan. I am interested in one 
thing only: your soul and your relation to the 
mother church. I sit here not as a Burgundian, 
not as your enemy, but as the representative of the 
Inquisitor of France. If 1 can save you from evil, 
I shall save you. If I can find you innocent | 
shall find you so 

Joan: Then you are not like him who sits with 
you, for he believes me guilty now. 

Caucnon: I shall not answer that. I shall 
return good for evil by telling you what every 
prisoner wishes to know—news from outside 
his prison. Do you wish to hear it? 

Joan: If you tell it truly 

Caucnon: It may sound like a fabrication, for 
it is all on our side, yet it’s true. Your king, the 
king you set on his throne, has sold Paris to the 
Duke of Burgundy. And he lives up to that 
bargain very honestly. He has broken down the 
bridges leading to Paris—and the Bastard has 
given up, and resigned his command and gone 
home. There's your Charles the Seventh. 

Joan: I will listen to nothing against my king 

Caucnon: This is perhaps nothing against 
him, but it is also true. Your king has abandoned 
you. He knows that you are a prisoner here, and 
he has made no offer of ransom 

loan: I know nothing of ransoms 

Caucuon: You know that ransom and exchange 
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THIS FAMOUS SUMMER THEATRE COLONY 


announces its 15th consecutive year—opening June 15 


HERE ARE THE FACTS! 





(1) Long-Established—Since 1934, for 15 exciting years, this summer theatre 


colony has become pre-eminent in its field. 


(2) Popular—More than 1,850 young actors and actresses have studied theatre 


here! 
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have had PROFESSIONAL THEATRE experience, guide you in your theatre 
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of prisoners are common among us. Talbot is 
still your king's prisoner. He could have offered 
Talbot for you. He has not done so. He has not 
offered one sou. Your old friends have given you 
up very gaily and easily. There is no help com- 
ing—no hope for you save in this court. 

Joan: There is no hope here. 

Courceties: Do you believe yourself to be in a 
state of grace? 

Joan: If I am, may He keep me there. If I am 
not, may God put me there. (The Men /ook 
at cach other.) 

Massiev; That's a good answer, Joan. I could 
not have said it so well, nor, I doubt, could your 
questioner, Thomas de Courcelles. 

Caucnon: We can do without your comments, 
Father Massicu.—Why do you insist on wearing 
men’s clothes, a thing forbidden to women in the 
rules of the church? 

Joan: You have asked that question before, 
Bishop of Beauvais, but I will answer. I took 
these clothes first because they were both more 
fitting and more comfortable when I rode with 
soldiers. I wear them now because you keep me 
in a man’s prison, with jailors night and day in 
my cell. These are evil men, and to protect 
myself against them I must wear men’s clothes 
Give me women to attend me, give me protection 
against men, and I will! dress as a woman 

Caucnon: We dare not leave you alone, because 
you attempted suicide, remember, leaping from the 
tower 

Joan: My prison and my guards were the same 
before that attempt and after—so that’s no 
reason, Bishop of Beauvais 

D'Estiver: Did your Voices tell you to leap from 
the tower? 

Joan: No, they did not. I leaped because | 
was afraid of the fire. I am still afraid of it. | 
would rather die in some other fashion. 

D’Estivet: But you have testified that your 
Voices assured you you would be rescued 

Joan: Yes 

D'Estiver: Then you know now that they lied 
to you 

Joan: No, Ido not. They tell me only truth 
but I don’t know what they mean by a rescue, 
nor do I know when it will come 

Courcettes: Did your Voices predict that you 
would be taken prisoner? 

Joan: Yes, they did. 

Courceties: Why did you not avoid capture if 
you knew it was predicted? 

Joan: If I had known the day I would not have 
gone out to fight that day. But they said nothing 
about the day or the time. 

Caucnion: Have you heard your Voices since 
we saw you yesterday? 

Joan: Yes, I have 

Caucnon: What did they tell you? 

Joan: It doesn’t matter. 

Caucnon: But it does matter. 
this trial. You must answer. 

Joan: They woke me to warn me that the men 
in my cell had come near me with evil intent. 
And it was true 

Caucnon: Did they say nothing further? 

Joan: Gentlemen, gentlemen, I have answered 
your questions Over and over again many times 
This is the fiftieth time, or the hundreth, that | 
have come before you—I don't know which 
And the questions are always the same—and the 
only difference is that I grow so weary I can’t 
think, and I forget what I have said before. I am 
chained in my cell, gentlemen. It must be by your 
order. My feet are chained together, and I am 
chained to my bed, and if I must rise for any 
purpose I must ask the guard to unlock the bonds 
And they are there continually, the guards, day 
and night, planning filth, for I hear them talk and 
they have the minds of caterpillars 


That is part of 


crawling 





things. What they have done, what they have 
tried to do, that I can’t tell you, because it's filth 
and torture. They will not let me sleep. Night 
after night I have no sleep, and still I must come 
before you to answer questions. Place me in 
another prison, give me women about me. This 
is not fair. It is not a trial. I come before you 
half mad with what I must endure in my cell—and 
without rest, without rest day or night! 

Courceties: When the warning came to you 
last night in your cell did it come as a voice or a 
vision? 

Joan: I heard it first and then saw it. 

Courceties: Did it touch you? 

Joan: No. (Wearily) 
questions again? 

Covurceties: Have you ever touched the saints 
when they appeared to you? 

Joan: Yes 

Courceties: In what way? 

Joan: Pass over that. I am not allowed to 
answer 


Must you pur these 


Courceties: Do the saints have hair on their 
heads? 

Joan: It is good to know chat they have 

Courceties: Do they wear clothes? 

Joan: Is God so poor that He cannot clothe His 
saints? 

CourceLes 
English? 

Joan: Why should they speak English? They 
are not on the English side 

Courceties: Do your Saints hate the English? 

Joan: They hate what God hates and love what 
God loves 

Courceties: Does God hate the English? 

Joan: Of God's love or hate for the English | 
know nothing 


Did they speak in French or in 


Courceties: You know nothing 

INQUISITOR Rising impatiently) Let us trouble 
her no further with these petty matters. We 
deal here with great questions of life and death 
Let me go over once more the ground of disagree- 
ment between us, and when it is clear to you 
perhaps you will find yourself on our side. And 
if that should happen you will not go to the fire 
You will live. Are you too weary to listen 
carefully? 

Joan: No. I will hear you out. 

Inquisrror: Here is the case against you. You 
hear voices, have visions and inspirations, which 
you say come from God. The church, which is 
God's representative on earth, does not recognize 
the possibility of direct inspiration from God to 
His children. If you have visions we .must 
condemn them as evil and condemn you as evil. 
Unless—unless—you see, there is a way 9u 
unless you also condemn your visions as evil. 

Joan: But I know thac my Voices are good 

Inquisrror: How do you know it? 

Joan: I am sure of it. I know them well 

Inquisitor: You see, you have no proof. It is 
impossible for you to have proof 

Joan: What they led me to do was good 

Inquisrror: Can you be sure that it was good? 
Think of your king, and the men around him. 
Can you be sure? Be truthful 

Joan: No. I am not sure 

Inquisitor: At last! 


There is a pause 
Rising 
She has said ir! 

Joan: Oh, can’t you see that what I want is 
to do right, and not to do wrong? Can't you sec 
More than the 
torment of the guards, more than the torment of 


that this is my greater torture? 


the lack of sleep, more than the chreat of the fire 

this torment of not knowing whether I am right 
or wrong? My Voices came to me when I was a 
child, and I loved them and worshipped them, and 
I have followed them all my life. But don't 
you see that I would give them up instantly if | 
knew they were evil? Only I don't know. And 
you haven't told me. What is all this trial for? 

























































I wish to do right. It’s because 1 wisn to do right 
that I stand out stubbornly through these sleepless 
nights and try to find God's way in my thinking! 
Inquisrror: Yes, you are saved, Joan! We 
shall beat the fire yet! 
Joan: But I will not be trapped! I will not 
becray the truth to avoid the fire! 


Inquisitor: Never! I would as soon betray | 


myself! But the way is easy and clear now. You 
have come to the great question—the one that 
goes to the root—the one to which all chinking 
men must come—why do I believe what I be- 
lieve? Isn't that it? 

Joan: Yes. Then you do know. 

Inquisitor: I came to it myself, though not so 
young as you. I came to it in middle age, and it 


tortured me as it tortures you now. And I fought | 


my way through to an answer. Do you wish to 
know what it was? 

Joan: With all my heart. 

Inquisitor: It is this! One must believe nothing 
which cannot be solidly proved. All hopes, all 
dreams, all aspirations, all imaginings, must be 
ruthlessly emptied out. The soul must be rinsed 
to the bottom of all these things—and must 
hold only to what can be proved. 


Joan: But then what is there that can be | 


proved? 

Inquisttor: The doctrine and the teachings of 
the church. They come down in unbroken suc- 
cession from the word of God. Nothing else 1s 
solid. Nothing else can be proved. Not even 
that we are here. Not even that the sun rises 
and sets. Not even that I speak to you. Not 
the four walls about us. Nort the voices of our 
friends. All these could be appearance, illusions, 
feverish concepts. We could awake tomorrow 
and find that we dreamed this trial, dreamed this 
place and time. How then can you trust your 
visions? When the church itself, the one thing 
solid, has said that they are lies? 

Joan: But if I give them up I shall be empty 
All my world and my life will have no meaning 

Inquistror: Why do you believe what you 
believe? Ask yourself that question again. Why 
do you believe your Voices? 

Joan: Because I feel that they meant good to me, 
and good to the world—because when they speak 
to me my heart is alive—like the heart of a girl 
in love- 

Inquisitor: Are these proofs? 

Joan: No 


Inquisitor: You see, you have no answer. | 


Joan: And yet—I do feel it. 

Inquisitor: Still? 

Joan: Yes, I feel it still. 

Inquisitor: Remember that the king you set on 
his throne has sold Paris to us. Could God have 
wanted such a man to be your king? Doesn't 
that prove that your visions could have been evil? 

Joan: Father Massieu, I want to do right. I 
have always wanted to doright. It's only because 
| wish to do right that J say my Voices are good.— 
I can't wrong them- 

Massizu: Oh, Joan, Joan—against all of us, 


against reason and wisdom— (The Executioner, 
wearing a mask, enters and stands at the entrance 
la tPe cell 


Joan: I have known them so long— (Sue /ooks 
up at the Executioner.) Who is that? 


Caucnon: The executioner. Come in, sir. | 


The Executioner comes into the scene. 

Joan: Why is he here? (Sue rises 

Caucnon: This is the man who will put you to 
the fire if you persist in your heresy. But before 
that he will put you to the torture as a last 
recourse tO save your soul Show her your 
instruments 

ExBCUTIONER Taking up an imaginary boot 
I have many ingenious instruments, sir, but these 
will perhaps be sufficient. The boot and the 
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Most Beautiful and Best Equipped in State of Maine 


| Ideal for Drama or Opera School 
Architecturally unique and beautiful . . . equipped professionally 


LOCATED at Harrison, Maine in the heart of the summer resort and camp region. This Theatre 
draws its audience from a populous area, included in a 75 mile radius. Por with 100,000 being 
only an hour's drive away. 


AUDITORIUM seats 500. STAGE, 48 feet deep, has a proscenium of 34 feet and a 100 line gridiron. 


BACKSTAGE EQUIPMENT is most modern; MacCANDLESS CONTROLITE 60 circuit switchboard; 
CARPENTER SHOP with electrical machinery for scene construction; large scene docks; luxurious 
DRESSING ROOMS for 26. This property embraces 16 acres. 
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ORIGINAL COST: $85000 A RARE BARGAIN at: $36000 
ALSO for sale adjoining property of 7 acres on which are located modernized farm house, rehearsal 
studio, 3 guest cottages, storehouse, garage, and other outbuildings. 


William E. Severance, Realtor, Centre Lovell, Maine—Tel. Lovell 127 





SUMMER THEATRE | WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
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acting, speech, voice, make-up, scenery, 
public performances, dance, and music This attractive southern school offers ex- 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Practical Training in 
A Producing Theatre. 


One ond two year courses which 


cover all phases of theatre—Empha- 
sis on acting. 








CHAUTAUQUA 
Theatre SCHOOL 
JULY 5th-AUGUST 13th 
Conducted in Connection with 
Chautauqua Repertory Theatre 


Direction, Staff and 

Stage productions for 

Theatre and School 
are from the 


CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


Rehearsal Seminar* 

Stagecraft* 

Body Mechanics 

Children’s Theatre 
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Fencing 

* New York University credits 
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tures and all summer sports. 

Direction, Frederic McConnell 
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VARTHA GRAHAM | 


DANCE SCHOOL 
ANNUAL JUNE COURSE 
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| Over. 


mercy-wheel, though simply made and casily 
applied, are almost always efficacious— 

Joan: Father Massicu! 

Massteu: Yes, child. 

Joan: You have heard my confession; you know 
my heart; what should I do? 

Massigu: There is only one way to save yourself. 
You must submit to the judgment of the church. 
You must renounce your visions. 

Joan: And then will you let me go? 

Inquisrror: The church will forgive you. You 
will evade the fire. 

Joan: But I will remain in prison? 

Inquisrror: You will remain a prisoner. 

Massizu: But save your soul, Joan. Submit 
yourself to the church. You are alone here. 
Your king has forgotten you. The noble soldiers 
with whom you rode to war have al! forgotten 
you. Your visions have deceived you. They 


| have brought no good to you or to France. You 
| are alone and lost and condemned. 


But the 
church stands waiting still. 

Executioner: Shall I demonstrate the operation 
of the wheel! (Caucnon motions him out.) 

Joan: What must I do? 

Courcettes: I have the statement ready for you 
to sign. (He bunts among his papers.) 

Joan: I don’t know what is true. I don’t know 
what is good. Bring me a dress to wear and 
leave me alone in my prison. I will do as you say. 
I will believe no more in my visions, I will let the 
church decide. 

Courcettes: It is written here that you renounce 
your visions and your voices, that you will wear 
only women’s clothes, and submit your judgment 
to the church. (He offers his pen and the document.) 

Joan: I can only make my mark. 

Courcetigs: Yes. (Joan draws a circle.) 

InquistTor: It is done! (He rises 

Courceties: You have signed. Take care not 
to alter your decision, for the penalty is heavy. 

Massiteu: You are saved, Joan. (He comes over 
to ber.) The church receives you as a penitent. 
(The Men have all risen.) 

Joan: Let me go then. Let me rest. 
to £e 

Caucnon: We shall come to see you carly in the 
morning, Joan. Be ready for us. This victory 
must be made known throughout Rouen, and 
throughout all France! 

Joan: Take me to my cell, and let me sleep. 
God help me, I may have done wrong, but I 
must rest. 

Massieu: Come then. 

Av: Curtain 


(Sue turns 


> * * 


Masters: Al, are you doing anything about 
pegging these walls down to the floor? They'll 
shifc away if anyone leans against them 

Av: Of course they'll be fastened down when we 
really set up but I didn’t think you'd want to 
wait for it today. (The walls are rolled into position. ) 


* > * 


THE TRIAL—JOAN ANSWERS 


Joan: (Kneeling) King of Heaven, the night is 
over. My jailers have worn themselves out with 
tormenting me, and have gone to sleep. And I 
should sleep—I could sleep safely now—but the 
bishop's questions come back to me over and 
What if I were wrong? How do I know 
that my visions were good? I stare wide awake at 
the dawn in the window and I cannot find an 
answer.—So many things they said were true. 
It is true that the king we crowned at Rheims 
is not wise nor just nor honest. It is true that 
his realm is not well governed. It is true that I 


| am alone, that my friends have forgotten me, both 


the King and the nobles who fought beside me. 
There is no word from them, no offer of ransom. 
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And I am doubly alone, tor | have denied my 
visions, and they will come to me no more.— 
I believe my visions to be good. I know them to 
be good, but I do not know how to defend them. 
When I am brought into a court, and must prove 
what I believe,how can I prove that they are good 


| and not evilt—Yes, and I ask myself whether I 





have been honest always, for when I went among 
men I acted a part. It was not only that I wore 


| boy's clothes.—I stood as my brother stood and 


spoke heartily as he spoke, and put my challenges 
in the words he would have spoken. When I 
spoke with my own voice nobody listened, 
nobody heard me, yet, was it honest to assume 
ways that were not my own?—I know there's 
to be no answer. I can expect no answer now, 


| after I have betrayed and denied my saints.—They 


will not burn me now because I admitted that I 
could not prove my voices good—and I  sub- 
mitted to the church. And now, when I am to 
live, when I have done what they say is right, I 
am more unhappy than when they said I was 
wrong, and must die. (Sue bows her bead. To the 
left, and partly in the wings, a light brightens.) 

St. Micnagi: (Off-stage) Jeannette. 

Joan: Yes. 

Sr. Micnagx: You were not wrong. You were 
not mistaken. Only keep true to us, and what 


| you have done will set France free. 


Joan: But the King is not a good king. 
St. Micuagv: A king is not for long. Good will 


| come of his crowning. The French will have 


his kingdom. 
Joan: You have spoken to me, and I denied you. 


St. Micnagt: How would you understand these | 


things, Jeannette? They confuse you with 
questions, questions that no man can answer. 
But the church itself is built on revelations, and 
these revelations came out of darkness and went 
back into darkness like your own. 

Joan: They say I can prove nothing. 


St. Micagt: They can prove no more. In all 


the articles of belief and creed not one is capable | 


of proof. 

Sr. Catering: Jeannette. 

Joan: Yes. 

Sr. Catnerine: When you answer them speak 
boldly again as your brother spoke. A soul must 


have faith, a faith must find a voice. The voice 
you found has served your vision well. Resume 
your faith. Speak boldly as before. You were 


| not wrong. 


Joan: But I have just signed the abjuration. It 
I repudiate it the penalty is swift and sure. They 


| have told me-that. 


St. MarGaret: Jeannette. 

Joan: Yes. 

St. Maroarer: Are you afraid, daughter of 
France? 

Joan: I'm afraid of the fire. Only of the fire. 

St. Marcarst: If it's too difficult, if you cannot 
bear it, then it’s not required of you. You have 
done what you set out to do. You have saved 
Orleans and crowned the Dauphin at Rheims. 
You have had your year, your work is done, and 
they cannot undo it. Make your peace with 
them if you must. Something will be lost—but 
even so you have done well 

Joan: Even if I continue to deny you, even if 
something is lost, still I have done well? 

St. MarGcaret: Even so, you have done well. 
You have done well all you set out to do. (The 
light begins to fade.) 

Joan: You are angry with me! 

St. Marcaret: How could we be angry with 
you, Jeannette? In all France, in all her thousand 
years, there has been no child such as you. 
(The light disappears. -Massizu enters and crosses 
to the door of the cell. The Assistant Stace Mana- 
GER raps on the table as Masstwu Jifts bis hand to 
the door.) 
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Massizu: Joan? 

Joan: (Rising) Yes, Father 

Massizu: May I come in? 

swings back the door and 


Joan Yes Massigu 


enters 
Masstevu: Good 
stops im horror 


daughter He 
You have not put on the dress? 


morning, 


Joan: The guards are still in my cell SHE 
points to the spot under the window where the guards 


are supposed to. lie asleep 


Go out. You 


He waits for a moment while 


Massteu: (To the supposed guards) 
will not be needed 
they are supposed to go.) Joan, Joan, they come this 
morning to make sure you have kept your Oath 
And you have broken it 
and be forgiven, but a heretic who repents and 


then falls back into error, for such 


A heretic may repent 


there is no 


forgiveness. You must change quickly, before 
the others arrive. This was unfair, to leave 
guards with you. I thought there was an agree- 
ment He turns to the door.) Change into the 


dress quickly 


Joan: Yes Sue picks up the dress from the chair 


where it bas lain. Caucnon, the Inquisitor, 


D’Estivet and Cource.yes enter. 


Massrevu: It's too late. 


They're here Joan 
puts down the dress and turns to the door. Massizu 


opens it for the others Come in The Four enter 


the cell, lookeng first at Massizu, then at Joan 


CaucHON Te 


pected 


Massigu 


CourceL_es Yes—as I ex- 
she has not kept her word. 


You did not expect her to keep 
Caucnon: I did not. 


Massrev: Will you tell me why? 


Caucnon: She meant nothing of what she said 

Massieu: She meant all that she said. She 
dealt honestly with us. But we have not dealt 
honestly with her. The guards were left in this 


cell last night as before. 





Caucnon: I made no promise about the guards 
She has retained the clothes of a mar She has 
broker er signed 


warned ¢ penalty 


abjuration And she was 
Massie ade it impossible for her to keep 
her word 
Caucnon: It is still true that she has not kept 
it You 
Massic You are not one of | 
M ASSI ET 


Caucnon: His mind is like 


exceed your functior e¢, Fath 
I appeal to the Inquisitor 


We gave her till this morning 

end of my patience with her and wi 
She shall have her sentence, and 
Bishoy 


tricked into 


InquisiTor: One moment, 
If this girl has been 
vow I sha hare in a sentence 
CaucHon you expect her 
voluntarily Would you expect her 
flamies when we leave her a way out 
Inquisitor: You are not the church, my 
Bishop, and I am co judge with you here. 
gave you adress, Joan. Why are you not wear 
it? 
Massieu: I had sent the guards away. She 
about to put it on when you came. 
INQUISITOR at true? 
Joan: Yes 
INQUISITOR ll leave the cell, and 
may don it 
He turns 


Caucnon: You 


examinatior proces 


wish her to escape us? 
Inquisitor: Your 
how double-ed 


Do you wis hru ness af n ul 


name upor uw chiet en ¢ he will 


humility, willing to 
to become 


irch and men? 


to put on 
into oblir 101 


cyes of God 


nothing in 


CaucHon choice. 


Inquisitor: For the love of the church and of 
God we must forgive this girl, and let her be 
forgiven. If you have your way, if the soldiers 
take her and send her spirit up from the fire and 
cast her body to the winds, we shall never hear 
the last of this day’s work. The winning of a 
few victories—that could be put aside as a nine- 
days’ wonder. But if she dies in this faith of hers, 
if we make her a martyr and a symbol, then her 
cause will win, and the English will have lost 
France forever. Yes, if we set this fire, her ashes 
and her words will blow abroad like seeds and 
take root on deserts and pavements! They will 
flower in heralds and prophets to spread her 
fame! This will be her age, her century, and all 
the rest of us, priests and kings, will be minor 
figures in her tragedy! 

Caucnon: This is fantasy, or prophecy. 

Inquisiror: When our history comes to be 
written it will show up as solid fact. There is 
more at hazard here than the soul of a child 

Caucnon: Very well. Let her put on her dress 

He turns.) 

Massieu: You hear, Joan? You're to be for- 
given. We'll go out. 

Joan: It’s not necessary. I won't wear it. 

Inquisiror: You said you were about to put 
it OF 

Joan: Yes, But not now. 

INquisrtor: This is an casy thing to do, Joan, 
but essential. 

Joan: It won't help now to change my clothes 
I've heard my Voices again, and I trust them, 
and they are good. I’m sorry that I denied them 

Massigu: Joan! 

Joan: It was hard to say, but now I say it 
I'm glad again, and happy. Even though it means 
that I must dic. 

Inquisttor: We told you yesterday that your 
Voices were evil, and you had no answer 
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INTERLUDE Ill 


“Mary pauses. Masters signals Av. Au prompts.) 

Au: “I have an answer now.” 

Mary: I know the line. It’s—Jimmy! 

Masters: Yes? 

Mary: I do have an answer now! 

Masters: An answer? 

Mary: Some of the new lines in this scene are 
Joan's own words. I could feel them turning 
and living. And then suddenly I knew what she 
would say 

Masters: Are you getting revelations, too? 

Mary: Maybe. Anyway, I knew the answer. 
It’s true that she would compromise in little 
things. You were right. But it’s also true that 
she would not compromise her belief—her own 
soul. She'd rather step into the fire, and she does 

Masters: That's what I've been trying to say. 

Mary: And another thing I know now—and 
it’s as if I knew it from Joan herself. It doesn’t 
matter what we try to say about her. Nobody 
can use her for an alien purpose. Her own meaning 
will always come through. 

Masters: We're minor figures in her tragedy? 

Mary: Yes. Oh, Jimmy, I'm so happy. We can 
goon now. What was the line? 

Au: “I have an answer now 

Mary: Yes. 

Joan: I have an answer now. I believe in them 
in my heart. There is no other authority. 

Caucnon: Do you deny the authority of the 
church? 

Joan: I believe in the church from my heart. 
There's no other way to believe 

Caucnon: The church has called your Voices 
evil. One or the other you must deny 

Joan: That's your belief, Bishop Cauchon, 
but not mine. Each must believe for himself. 
Each soul chooses for itself. No other can choose 
for it. In all the world there is no authoricy for 
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anyone save his own soul. 

Inquisrror: Then you choose death. 

Joan: I know you have tried to save me. 

Inquisrror: I have never tried to save you. I 
have spoken only for the strict and correct appli- 
cation of the canon law. When the law is on your 
side, I am there also. When you set yourself 
against the law I must set myself against you. 
But I still plead with you: do not force us to 
abandon you. The individual soul cannot choose 
its own faith, cannot judge for itself! 


Joan: Yet every soul chooses for itself. Who 


chose your faith for you? Didn't you choose it? 
Don't you choose to keep it now? 


Courceties: There's a singular logic in this. 


Caucnon: I think not. 

Joan: Yes, you did choose it. You choose to 
keep it. As I choose to keep mine. And, if I 
give my life for that choice, I know this too now: 
Every man gives his life for what he believes. 
Every woman gives her life for what she believes. 
Sometimes people believe in little or nothing, 
nevertheless they give up their lives to that 
little or nothing. One life is all we have, and we 
live it as we believe in living it, and then it’s gone. 
But to surrender what you are, and live without 
belief—that’s more terrible than dying—more 
terrible than dying young. 

Inquisrror: I came this morning ready to re- 
ceive you back. I must now join with the 
Bishop of Beauvais in turning you over to the 
secular authorities, with the recommendation 
that you be gently dealt with. 

Masstgu : Before it's too late, do you know what 
that means, Joan? It means the fire 

Joan: To live your life without faith is more 
terrible than the fire. 

Inquisiror: The secular arm will decide the 
manner of death. (He turns to go.) 

Caucnon: However, we know pretty well what 
they will decide. The scaffold and the faggots 
are ready in the square. (He turns.) 

Courceties: What shall I write? (Trey pause, 
waiting for Joan. Sue és silent.) 

Caucnon: Write that she has relapsed, and that 
we abandon her 

D’Estivet: Shall I call the cell guards? 

Caucnon: No. The executioner will take care 
of the rest. (Ome by one the examiners go, leaving 
Fatuer Masstev. ) 

Massigu: I did all I could. 

_ Joan: I know. And I thank you, Father 
Massicu. 

Massigu: And I will see you again. 

Joan: When they take me to the—to the 
place—please be with me then: I shall need you. 

Massreu: Yes, I know. 

Joan: If it’s today— 

Massrgu: It will be today. I can tell you that. 

Joan: Today? 

Massteu: Yes. (Turns left slowly) 

Joan: Must you leave me now? 


Massrgu: We are all summoned to a conference. | 


1 will see you afterward. 
Joan: In the square? 


Massigu: I think so, Joan. I fear it. I must | 


go now 


Joan: Yes, I know. (Massreu goes out left.) 


How sharply I see—how different everything 


looks— The window—and the dim cell—and the | 


black dress. I wanted a black dress when I left 
Domremy, but I had to wear that old, red patched 
one. (Puts dress down) I wonder where my mother 


and father are. The taxes are remitted on Dom- | 
<a : pa } 
remy. Remitted forever, it's said. (SHE crosses 


to window.) It cannot take long to die. There 


| will be a little pain and then it will end. No, | 
the pain will not be little but it will end. (Turns | 
front) And if it were to do over, I would do it 


again. I would follow my faith, even to the fire. 
CURTAIN 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


Actinc—A HANDBOOK OF THE 
STANISLAVSKY MetTHop, Compiled 
by Toby Cole Lear Publishers, 
illustrated $3.00. 


Manuals for acting are of doubtful 
_ value at best. For the creative teacher 
and for the talented actor of experi- 
ence they can provide stimulating 
guidance, but as a plan of procedure 
to be followed factually—they are 
useless. The difficulty the Stanislavsky 
Method has had in taking serious 
hold among practicing actors in this 
country has various causes. First and 
most important, the organization of 
our professional theatre, at present, 
precludes almost entirely the condi- 
tions for the practice of creative act- 
ing. Second, the pedantic and literal 
application of this method by the 
majority of its disciples has done 
much to discredit it. And third, the 
inaccurate translation and theatrically 
unintelligent editing of the material— 
particularly that of Stanislavsky, has 
also been a barrier. In Acting—A 
Handbook of the Stanislavsky Method 
we see the last point glaringly dem- 
onstrated. 

There are many actors, serious, 
studious, eager to improve their tech- 
nique, who seek out the Stanislavsky 
Method, only to find what appears to 
them to be sheer nonsense. To know 
why, one need go no further than the 
second article of this book—*Direc- 
tion and Acting” by Constantin Stan- 
islavsky. The contradictions, distor- 
tions of and general 
pomposity of language make what 
might perhaps have been helpful, 
could one understand it, seem impos- 
sibly arty and utterly confusing. Usu- 
ally what then is that the 
“Method,” instead of providing prac- 


meaning 


occurs 


tical aid to the professional actor. for 
whom it is intended, is rejected by 
him and becomes instead the haven 
of the cultist and the dilettant. I have 
seen groups of people sitting in a 
room practicing the “Method,” re- 
sembling nothing quite so much as 
participants in the solemn hush-hush 
of a table-rapping seance. They were 
“relaxing!” 


What, for example, is to be under- 
stood by the following sentence from 
this paragraph on Concentration: 
“The whole mental and physical being 
of the actor must be directed to THAT 
WHICH IS DERIVED FROM HIS FACIAL 
EXPRESSION.” This is literal transla- 
tion with a vengeance. What does it 
mean? Precisely nothing. To quote 
again from the same paragraph. “A 
fundamental axiom for the actor who 
wishes to be a real artist on the stage, 
may be stated thus: he must not play 
to produce emotions: HE MUST NOT 
INVOLUNTARILY EVOKE THEM IN HIM- 
sELF.” If this last means anything, 
and it does, it means simply that the 
actor must not force himself to feel. 
And so on, sentence after garbled 
sentence. 

Also in the same Stanislavsky ar- 
ticle, is a paragraph on Inner Tech- 
nique. It discusses the training of the 
actor’s body, voice, and speech. In a 
further article by Sudakov later in the 
book, the body, voice and speech are 
precisely the elements that Sudakov 
refers to as External Technique. And 
so they are, and so Stanislavsky him- 
self always defined them! The mis- 
titling is of a piece with the general 
unwareness by which Stanislavsky is 
distorted and made meaningless by 
his translator and editor. To a lesser 
degree the Rappaport article which is 


informative and the M. Chekov article | 


which is repetitive suffer from the 
same handling. 


The valuable contributions to this | 


compilation are I. Sudakov’s on act- 
ing and Zakhava’s “Principles of 
Directing.” Both are clear, precise, 
and objective. Sudakov presents the 
most accurate formulation of what is 


essential in the Stanislavsky Method 


without the hocus-pocus. And Lee | 


Strasberg’s introduction to the book | 


is a very interesting explanation of 
how most acting, as we now know it, 
“got that way.” 

That the “Method” has been unfor- 
tunately presented both generally and 
in this Handbook must not obscure 
for theatre people the fact that Con- 


stantin Stanislavsky and the men and 
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BROADWAY THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
HENRY ADRIAN, Managing Director 


Civic Leaders! 


There are over 500 major American 
cities that seldom see the HITS which 


annually play in New York City 


We can serve your city with the 
best that Broadway has to offer 


Ideal Guff: 


The Third Volume of 


Theatre 
World 


the complete pictorial 
yearbook of the 
1946-1947 Broadway 
theatrical season 
Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
Deluxe Edition, $3.00 





On sale at your favorite bookstore or mail check or 


money or to: 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 


105 W. 43rd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 








ALICE GERSTENBERG 


Internationally Famous One-Act Plays by 


Overtones 
Upstage 
Fourteen 
The Setback 


The Unseen 

The Pot Boiler 

The Opera Matinee | 
Ever Young | 





Write: 
LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
For her many other famous play:, write: 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45 New York City 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
1706 So. Prarie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








The standard reference for anyone 
who reads or talks about the news 


WORLD RECOMMENDED 
WORDS | "**<ito 


By 
W. CABELL GREET, 
Assoc. Prof. of Eng., 
Columbia University; 
We. Ed., American Speech 
A timely, authoritative guide to the pronun- 
ciation of names and places in the news. 


OND EDITION 
SEC PVISED AND 
ENLARGED 





25,000 ENTRIES + PHONETIC SPELLING 
REGULARIZED PRONUNCIATION 
NEW AND ner” _— NAMES 


At bookstores, or order from 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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By MILTON SMITH 


A comprehensive analysis of all -the essentials 
necessary to S.R.O. play production: 


Function of “the theatre today, script selection, 
acting, directing, lighting, scenery, costumes, 
stage management, business procedures, staff 
duties, etc.—all explained in clear-cut, detailed 
style and supplemented with over 200 draw- 
ings; 36 nalecun, 4 full-color plates; bibliog- 
raphy and index. 


No matter what your capacity in the theatre— 
actor, stage hand, or even playgoer—you will 
find heecinabie information here never before 
gathered in one volume. 


See it at your bookstore today only $6.00 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


CHICAGO STAGE YEAR BOOK $5.00 

ed. William Leonard 
' MODE IN FOOTWEAR 5.00 

R. Turner Wilcox 

HOW TO WRITE A PLAY 2.50 
Robert Finch 

BERNARD SHAW 2,00 
Eric Bentley 

GARCIA LORCA 2.00 
Edwin Honig 

STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 2.75 
Tennessee Williams 

COMMAND DECISION 2.50 
William W. Haines 

THE DRUID CIRCLE 2.25 
John van Druten 

MORTAL COILS 2.50 
Aldous Huxley 

PEACE IN OUR TIME 2.00 
Noel Coward 

TRESPASS 2.00 


Emlyn Williams 


For Spring Publication 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
MR. ROBERTS 


48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 





women who worked with him and 
learned from him are our teachers 
also. They know real theatre and be- 
lieve in it. To its service they bring 
great love, integrity and talent. It has 
rewarded and dignified them. This is 
the best lesson in the book. 

SANFORD MEISNER 


A Mirror FOR THE Sky, by Jessa- 
myn West. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.75. 

Jessamyn West wrote, not so long 
ago, a treasurable book about the 
Quakers called The Friendly Persua- 
sion. Now she writes a libretto about 
John Audubon—and the 


friendliness persists, even if the per- 


James 


suasion is not quite so strong. We 
have her graceful scheme in book 
covers before—perhaps—it reaches 
the footlights. We agree that that is 
a shrewder way to introduce it. It is 
one of those works which probably 
should be content with pretty pages. 

There have been some solid biogra- 
phies of Audubon, and Miss West is 
laudably not competing with them. 
But ever since Donald Culross Peat- 
tie wrote his Singing in the Wilder- 
ness there has likewise been an anx- 
ious rush to put the poor artist’s life 
into playscripts and movie scenarios, 
too—and here there has been disap- 
pointment. For it was a pretty slim 
life he had, and that’s the truth of it. 
A patient wife and a dogged dev tion 
to his labors make him a fit - .wject 
of study, but not of spun-sugar verses. 
Tagging him with that old delusion 
that he was the Lost Dauphin, and 
taking it seriously, besides, does not 


help for drama. 


CRIME AND PuNISHMENT, A Dramati- 
zation by Rodney Ackland. Henry 
Holt & Co. Illustrated $2.50 


The Rodney Ackland dramatiza- 
tion of Dostoievsky’s novel manages 
to compress into one set and three 
acts much of the flavor and feeling 
of the great Russian’s work. The 
book is illustrated with photographs 
of the English production and the 
end-papers show the genius of Paul 
Sheriff's set which was on view for 
several weeks in New York when Mr. 
Gielgud and Lillian Gish appeared 
in the Whitehead-Rea production. 
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Catalogue 
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Recent Lists 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 





PLAYS FOR STOCK 


YEARS AGO + PARLOR STORY 
THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM ATHENS 
ANGEL STREET + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
SWAN SONG + PAPA IS ALL 
CLAUDIA + CRAIG'S WIFE 
PORTRAIT IN BLACK 
DUET FOR TWO HANDS 
LITTLE FOXES + THE SHOW-OFF 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS 
THE MAGNIFICIENT YANKEE 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
| LIKE IT HERE 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
MURDER: WITHOUT CRIME 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH You 
THE OLD MAID + OUTWARD BOUND 
SEPARATE ROOMS + YOUNG WOODLEY 


Where Available 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 
TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
MADE IN HEAVEN 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 








ALLEGRO, A musical play by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 


Il. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 


Oscar Hammerstein II, distin- 
guished librettist of many musical 
plays including Carmen Jones, Okla- 
homa and Show Boat, wrote the 
book and lyrics of this successful 
Theatre Guild production which has 
been called a documentary with 


music. 


Mr. Roserts, a dramatization of the 
Thomas Heggen novel by Thomas 
Heggen and Joshua Logan. Ran- 
dom House. Illustrated $2.50 


Broadway’s latest smash hit is won- 
derful fun to read. The book con- 
tains an introduction by John Mason 
Brown and a “producers note” from 
Leland Hayward. 


Your CAREER IN SHOW BUwusINESS 
by Paul Denis. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Illustrated $3.00 


Paul Denis, radio and _ televison 
editor for the New York Post, has 
written a book on show business, 
lightly touching every facet of the 
entertainment field. Mr. Denis tells 
the reader “How-to” choose a career, 
get into show business and (useful 
this) 
in show business. 


information, how to succeed 


THe Art or Jupeinc Music, by Vir- 
gil Thomson. Knopf. $4.25. 


Sooner or later every good music 
critic seems to label his next book 
The Art of Listening, The Art of En- 
joying Symphonies, etc. Mr. Thom- 
son labels his newest The Art of 
Judging Music—and Mr. Thomson is 
so good a critic, he must be forgiven 
for collecting so many fresh scraps 
under so stale a title. The Herald- 
Tribune has an inimitable entertainer 
in Mr. Thomson. It also has a high- 
ly original composer of music, both 
pure music and theatrical. And, if 
Deems Taylor had not already proved 
that a composer can also criticize, 
then Mr. Thomson proves it now. In 
some instances he proves it better. 

His language is much more than 
clear. His opinions are nothing if not 


his own. 
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NICOLL’S 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE 


Available at A & B Booksellers at $10.00 





We ship books anywhere in the U. S. without extra cha 


JONES, R. EDM. Dramatic Imagination (new edition) $3.00 
SMITH, MILTON Play Production (new revised edition)......................... $6.00 


MANTZIUS History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times. 6 volumes 


—275 pp. each. Ill. Pub. at $36.00—our price... 


WILLIAMS Technique of Stage Lighting 


$27.50 
tes : $6.00 


DE ESCOVAR, H. C. Fr. de la Vega—Historia del Teatro Espanol. Scholarly 


and thorough. 2 volumes, profusely ill. 978 pp. 


HASKELL Miracle in Gorbals. 
edition 


GRIERSON On Documentary 


Study of Helpmann Ballet. 


$15.00 


Profusely ill. 
$2.50 


$3.75 


QUINN History of American Drama. 2 volumes 


Vol. | Beginning to Civil War 
Vol. Il Civil War to Present 


STRENKOVSKY Art of Makeup 


BEAUMONT Ballet Design, Past and Present 
BURRIS-MEYER AND EDW. COLE Scenery for the Theatre 


ZINKEISEN Designing for the Stage 


We Specialize Exclusively In and Carry 
Thousands of Out of Print and New Theatre Books 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUES 


A&B BOOKSELLERS 


79 FOURTH AVENUE, P. O. Box 351, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


6th FLOOR 


ENCORES ON MAIN STREET 
Successful Community 
Theater Leadership 


By TALBOT PEARSON 


This book is the result of wide experience 
in acting, directing and teaching in the 
theaters here and abroad. Reflects the 
changes in attitudes toward the non-pro- 
fessional theater in the past twenty years. 
175 pages, illustrations by Harold Helven- 
ston, $3.00 plus postage (15c¢ east of 
Mississippi, 20c west) 


CARNEGIE PRESS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





GRamercy 3-0514 


WE SPECIALIZE and are 
successful in finding prompt- 
ly the "“Out-of-Print”* or 


"Hard-to-Find" books which 


you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating 


"Wants." No obligation. 
THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


| Station O, Box 22, New York 11, N.Y. 
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l. Vita col Padre 


American Plays Abroad 








2. Zoo d’Vestro 





3. Niet Van Gisten 


5. 








4. De Smaa Raeverne 





Si Iskarlen Kommer 6. Nog Lever Farfar 


Test your knowledge! Here are some American plays 


with unfamiliar titles. The answers are below 
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THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIGHTS THE WAY TO NEW LIGHTING CONTROL 


A POWERSTAT Dimmer is an autotransformer with a moveable brush-tap riding on a 
bared portion of the transformer winding. Selection of a particular output is achieved by 
rotating the contact arm. This operation is smooth and flickerless since the brush-tap is 
always in contact with the transformer winding . . . much the same as the needle of a phono- 
graph-pickup always rides on the record. 


Schematically as shown, the POWERSTAT Dimmer is connected directly across the source. 
Movement of the brush-tap varies the line voltage allowing only the desired amount of wat- 
tage to pass to the lights—dimming or brightening them . . . from black-out to full-on . . . but 
only the wattage required by the lamps is used. In contrast to resistive types of control, 


POWERSTAT Dimmers do not consume wattage to vary light intensity. High efficiency is 
the keynote. 


Since the POWERSTAT Dimmer is a transformer and the dimming of lights is not by 
resistance methods, the output is not affected by the load . . . that is; one lamp, two lamps, 
or any number of lamps up to the rating of the POWERSTAT Dimmer can be operated at 
one time without affecting the brilliancy of an individual lamp or the bank of lamps. 


Cool operation, not a feature of resistance control, results from the low operating tempera- 
ture associated with POWERSTAT Dimmer design . . . eliminating useless heat . . . wasted 
power . .. makes for added economy. 


Yes, POWERSTAT Dimming IS different . . . offering simple, cool, economical operation; 


smooth, flickerless control; accurate dimming from blackout to full-on; and easy installation 
and maintenance. 


The Superior Electric Company's experienced lighting control engineers will solve your dim- 
ming problems . . . with the new POWERSTAT Dimmers. Bring to your theatre, nightclub, 


school or community group the finest in dependable, rugged and economical dimming con- 
trol equipment. 


Write The Superior Electric Company, 1048 Demers Avenue, Bristol, Conn. 


rue SUPERIOR ELECTRIC co. “3 


BRISTOL, CONWECTICUT 





POWERSTAT VARIABLE TRANSFORMERS » VOLTBOX A-C POWER SUPPLY + STABILINE VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
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THE AGENCY OF THE SHOW WORLD 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY... 
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